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Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 
Royal Family. 











RUBINSTEIN has said: ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the WAGNER to L ISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are b ut imitations other system.’ 

MENDE L SSOHN : ‘If I must name a choice, ] would prefer ERARD'S.’ Mac ame SCHUMANN : ‘I have asked for an ERARD piano.’ 

LISZT ; ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ M. PADEREWSKI'S opinion : ‘Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 


Ss. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England. TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS : 
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Mr. R. L. STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 


Now Ready, price 6s. 


Island Nights’ Entertainments. 
sy R. L. STEVENSON. Containing ‘ The Beach of 


Falesa,’ ‘The Bottle Imp,’ and ‘The Isle of Voices.’ 
Illustrated. 

N.B. The first large edition was all subscribed for by 
the trade in advance of publication, and a second edition is 
now in the press. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, and all Booksellers. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A BRIDE 
FROM THE BUSH,’ 
Now Ready, in Two Vols., price 21s. 


Tiny Luttrell. 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “ A Bride from the 


Bush,’ Xe. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, and all Booksellers. 


POPULAR EDITION, Now Ready, in One Vol., 6s. 


The Snare of the Fowler. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER, Author of ‘The Wooing 
O’t,’ &e. 
‘Mrs. Alexander has written nothing of late so good as 
“The Snare of the Fowler.” ’— World. 
Uniform with the above, price 6s. each. 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By Javes 


PAYN. 
THE SQUIRE. By Mrs. Parr. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, and all Booksellers. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


(ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS), 


$0 to $4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Branch Offices: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.G, 


1—FOR THE SUPPLY OF THE BEST 


BOOKS In English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Subscriptions opened from any date. Pros- 
pectuses on Application. 


2.—THE SECOND-HAND BOOK SALE 
DEPARTMENT. 


A Monthly List is published of all the Books offered at 
Reduced Prices, and can be sent gratis on application. 


3.—MUDIE’S EXPORT DEPARTMENT. 


Books for BOOKSELLERS, FREE LIBRARIES, and 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 1n the Colonies and Abroad, 
selected from Mudie’s Clearance Lists, to the value of 
Twenty Pounds and upwards, will be forwarded FREIGHT 
FREE to any seaport in India, China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States of America. 


ALL LISTS POST FREE ON APPLICATION, e 
LINED CASES SUPPLIED AT MODERATE CHARGES, 
Insurances effected at Current Rates. 


Remittances should be made payable to Mudie and Co., London, 
Bankers: London andi Westminster Bank. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd, 
30 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





CHAMBERS’'S ENCYCLOPADIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, in 10 Vols., Imperial 8vo 


Nearly One Thousand Contributors, 
including many of the Most Eminent Authorities in every 


Department of Knowledge, have assisted in the preparation 
of this work. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPACDIA 


contains upwards of 
Thirty Thousand Articles, 
and is Illustrated by more than 
Three Thousand Five Hundred Wood Engravings 
and Fifty Coloured Maps. 


‘Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge 
thoroughly ‘‘ up to date,” must get ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” ’ 
St. James's Gazette 
PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 


Cloth . : ; ; : m 4 ‘ : - £25 0 O 
Half-morocco or Half-calf. ; ‘ ; ; 710 O 
Half-morocco extra, or Half-russia ; ; 810 0 


Sets can also be had in tree-calf and in full morocco, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limiren, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; AND EDINBURGH. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 








re : ‘ St. Fames's Gazette, | their dramatic force. ‘There are few ballads in the English language more stirring 
Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and | 


genius in Mr, Parker's style.'—Daily Telegraph. 





METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





DANIELS’ GHOIGE FLOWER SEEDS, 


EIGHTEEN BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES OF EASY CULTURE. 








Specially selected for a long succession of bloom in the open garden, including :-— 
Aster, finest double, Poppy, New Shirley. 
Stock, 10-week, finest double. Godetia, large-flowered. 
Mignonette, sweet-scented, Pansy, choice mixed. 
Sweet Peas, choice mixed. Scarlet Linum. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. | Clarkia integripetala, etc. 
With full cultural directions. Post free 1s. 6d. ; Two Packets, as. gd. 
Sown now will produce a brilliant display throughout the summer and antumn. 
oown n I I 2 a) 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 
2s. 6d., 58., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., rgs., and ars, each, 


Illustrated Catalogue free to customers, 


LILIUM AURATUM 


(THE BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN. 


Magnificent for pots, in the greenhouse, or the open garden. Quite hardy, and 
deliciously scented. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the Summer and 
Autumn. 


Fine Selected Roots. Per doz. 5s. 6d. ; six for 3s., or twenty-five for ros. 

Extra Fine Roots. Per doz. 8s.; six for 4s. 6d., or twenty-five for rss. 

Very Large Roots. Splendid. Per doz. rss. ; six for8s., or three for 4s. 6d 
Carefully packed and sent Carriage Free for cash with order. 


DANIELS BROS., Seed Growers & Nurserymen, Norwich. 





BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 
‘These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 


than ‘‘ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Scott.’— Spectator, 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 
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NEW VOLUME BY ‘A SON OF THE MARSHES.’ 


On April 11, crown 8vo, 5s. 


FOREST TITHES; and other Studies from 


Nature. By the Author of. ‘Woodland, Moor, and Stream, &c. 
Edited by J. A. OWEN. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


A VOLUME OF STORIES OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


On April 11, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A PAIR OF LOVERS ; 


Short and Simple Annals of the Poor.’ 


and other Tales. ‘The 
By IDA LEMON. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIL. 
Verdi’s Falstaff. By Professor VILLIERS STANFORD. 
Politics and Progress in Siam. By the Hon. GEORGE CURZON, M.P. 
Some Plays of the Day. By A. B. WALKLEY. 
The Superannuation of Elementary Teachers. 
TEMPLE, Bart., M.P. 
Are Acquired Characters Inherited? I. 
WALLACE. 
The Poems of Louise Chandler Moulton. By CovuLson, 
KERNAHAN, 
Social Remedies of the Labour Party. By W. H. MALLock, 
The India Civil Service and the Universities. [By F. J. Lys. 
Poor Abel! Ly Ouipa. 
The New Patronage Bill. By the Rev. Canon JENKINS. 
Scenery and the Imagination. By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S 
The Financial Clauses of the Home Rule Bill. By A Liperar 
UNIONIST. 





By Sir RICHARD 


By ALFRED RUSSEI 
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EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
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‘gen W" POLSON'S 
Tc-? CORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD 


for many years. 










The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


Manufacturer to H.M. the Queen. 
Ww". POLSON & Co., PAISL 








PERRY & G0. 8 * AUSTRALIAN ’ PENS, 


This is a small series of pens 

—m JBSAUSTRRALIAN PEN made in the U, M, | B, and J 

- patterns in an incorrodible metal, 

which is coated with pure gold. 

— RRY&C2? No ink will affect these pens so 

= WMA(AUSTRALIANPEN ae to. coiled tel to fest, and 

= they write with a nice, soft, and 
easy elasticity. 
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PRICE ONE PENNY EACH, 
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Samples by Post, 6d., or 12 for 4s, 
Sold by all Stationers. 
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ROBINSON d CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’s bordered 1/3 ¥ Hemstitched > 
Ladies’ . - 2/3 Ladies’ ° « 3 = 
, Gents’ Gents. « Sy 





ISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2s. rrd. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 
~ perdoz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; 2} y ards by 
3 yards, 5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11$d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1s. 2}d. each. Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Poe A sth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extr a). N.B.— Old Shirts made as as good as as new for 14s. the half-dozen 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress F rederick of Germany. 
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WORKS BY W. E. HENLEY. 


DEACON BRODIE. 


THREE PLAYS | ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
| BEAU AUSTIN. 


By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and roo copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Beau Austin . . contains passages of 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its culminating scene is, both in diction and 
dramatic feeling, the noblest passage in English prose drama of the present 
century. ... < Admirat Guinea. T his brilliant piece of workmanship isincom- 
parably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an actad/e play this is it 

Times.—‘ Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ 

Queen.— Beau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 

Liverpool Post.—‘ The style is exquisite. . and gives to all 
who have a feeling for elegant diction a rare treat.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Beau Austin . ... the characters are in- 
dividualised with exquisite delicacy and cert ainty of touch, the action pro- 
deeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. Admiral Guinea. . . . the 
sleep-walking scene of the last act is one of the weirdest and most thrilling 
dramatic conceptions known to us. 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by JOHN FLORIO. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, Vol. I. small 4to. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, 15s. net. 

Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of Montaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each. 

*,* The object of this Series is to place book-lovers and lovers of 
sixteenth century English in possession of masterpieces of English prose, 
produced in the most stately and distinguished form attainable by the 
printer's art. The reception of the first has been so favourable that the 
Publisher promises at least two more numbers for 1832; ‘ Heliodorus and 
Apuleius,’ and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius.’ 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘ We have not seen lately such a 
splendid piece of modern printing as the first volume of Mr. W. E, 
Henley’s ‘‘Tudor Translations” Series—‘‘ Montaigne’s Essays.” ’ 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 

5s. net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough edges. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, 
almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light.’ 
Times.—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 
‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his craft. 

. These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 

Professor Minto in 7%e Bookman—‘ Mr. Henley’s “ Volun- 

taries” are an artistic triumph.’ 


A BOOK OF VERSES. 2») w. & Hes:ey. Third 


Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . there ts fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
. . . » Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Essays in Apprecia- 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 

Spectator. —‘ This is one of the most remarkable volumes of 
literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 
uncompromising, of the art critics. . . . . He isamaster of a most remark- 
able and attractive style.’ 

Athenzeum.—‘ The exceeding liveliness of his style, his fondness 
for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, his 
faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, and other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader... .. He possessess a wide range of 
reading, real insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine faculty of making just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true.’ 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 1gth 
Centuries. By W. E. HENLEY, Printed by C onstable, on laid paper 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xvii- + 362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivz alry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 
Boston Herald (U.S.A.). 
which literature has ever been enriched,’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 


London : DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 
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‘One of the best anthologies by 








MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





OUR VIANDS: Whence they Come and 


How they are Cooked. By A. W. BUCKLAND, Author of ‘ Anthropo- 
logical Studies.’ 6s. Now ready. 


ROBERT LOWE, Viscount Sherbrooke. By 


HoGAN, M.P., Author of ‘ The Irish in Australia.’ 1 vol. ros. 6d. 
Me ‘Hoe an has re ally rendered a great service to history and biography 


by his account of the very remarkable part played by Mr. Lowe in his 
colonial career.'—Mr. JUSTIN MCCARTHY, in the Pad/ Mall Gazette. 
SOLDIERS AT SEA. Illustrated. By a Noy- 


COMMISSIONED OFFICER. 2S. 
‘.\ picturesque, sprightly, and amusing record.—<S/¢ar, — 
Ihis book is written in a manly, straightforward fashion by one who 
has roughed it in the ranks.’—Sfeaker. 


THE INSANITY OF GENIUS. By J. F. 


NISBET, Author of ‘ Marriage and Heredity.’ Third Edition. 6s. 
Now Ready. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY. 


FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET: Hints for 


Young Householders. By Mrs. PANTON. 6s. 
This work of Mrs, Panton was first published in December, 1887, and has 
ince been seven times reprinted. It has now been closely revised by the 
Author, new information on many subjects has been incorporated in the 


; 


nd many new tliustrations have been added, 


FATE i in ARCADIA ; " other Poems. By 


EpwWin J. Ents, Editor of ‘The Works of William Blake. With 
numerous Illustrations by the Author. 7s. 6d. Large paper with 10 
dditional Illustrations, 21s. 

It is compact as it were, and lit by the pale moonbeams. 

And every heart that it may stir must be his own interpreter. 

beyond all doubt, the songs of a true poet and a true visionary.’ 


Saturday Review, 
BY FITS and STARTS. 


A Book of 
By JOHN MORRIS-MOORE. 


THE GHOST WORLD. by J. F. 


Dyer, Author of ‘Church Lore Gleanings.’ ros. éd. 


ol gossamer 


These ai e, 


Poems. 


35, 6d. 
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NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
CONSTANCE. By F. C. 


in a Looking-Glass.* 3 vols. 
** Constance * is distinctly vivacious and interesting. — Zv mes. 
‘ven Mr. Philips has never written a livelier story.” 


BERRIS. 


‘It is sprightly, readable.’ 


LIFES TAPESTRY ; Or, HOMES AND 


HEARTHS. By CARADOC GRANHIM. 3 Vols. 
‘Remarkable portraiture of children and servants in the various baronial 
mansions, and with descriptions of rooms and furniture written in a style 
that must inevitaby recall similar work of Mr. Ruskin.’ 


Manchest 
A SECRET of the PAST. 


By Victor O'D Power, 
Author of * Bonnie Dunraven.’ 3 vols. 


Now ready. 
TWO MEN anda WOMAN. By Mrs. Grorce 
BISHOP, 


Now ready. 
MICHELINE. 


Miss RAE. 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
BY A HIMALAYAN LAKE. By ‘An Indian 


Exile. 3s. 6d. Next week. 


THE TWILIGHT OF LOVE. Being Four Studies 


of the Artistic Temperament. By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. 3s. 6d, 


(April 17th. 
THAT HATED SAXON. 


By the Lady Grer- 
VILLE (Lady Violet Greville). Illustrated by E. J. Ellis. 7s. 6d. 
‘ The book is very brightly written, contains a good deal of humour, and 
may be confidently recommended to all who like a healthy, breezy, out -of 
doors novel. ‘—Daily Chronicle. 


MRS. GRUNDY AT HOME. 


James, Author of ‘ Holy Wedlock.’ 6s. 

‘It is a smart story. ‘“—Daily Chronicle. 

‘The book is clever, and full of graphic and humorous character sketches.’ 
—AMlorning Post. 


The LAND SMELLER, and other Yarns. 


By E. Downey, Author of ‘ The Voyage of the Ark.’ 3s. 6d. 
‘There is so much variety of tone in them that it is agreeable to read the 
collection right through. —Saturday Review. 


Puitips, Author of ‘ As 


St. James's Gaze tte. 
By Mrs. MACQUOID. 2 vols. 


—Daily Chronicle 


r Guardian, 


2 vols. 


By Hecror Mator, Translated by 


2 vols. Now read) 





ec. Tee. 





WARD & DOWNEY. York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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NOTES 


Tue Ulster Campaign began on Monday, when Mr. 
Balfour reached Ireland. On the arrival of the steamer 
at Larne he addressed an enormous crowd in reply to a 
declaration of welcome. In the course of his remarks 
he applauded the Ulstermen’s protest against an un- 
righteous measure, and their unalterable and irresistible 
determination to safeguard liberty for themselves and 
their children. With England and _ Ulster both 
resolved, Home Rule is impossible, and, though he is 
not inclined to underrate the gravity of the crisis, he 
perceives but one issue : strong in numbers and in justice, 
the right side must surely win. Belfast was in the streets 
to greet him; and the multitude unyoked the horses in 
Lord Londonderry’s carriage, which took him to Mount 
Stewart, and dragged it in triumph for miles. In response 
to an address presented at Newtownards Mr. Balfour de- 
clared that the Unionists will resist the Separation Bill 
to the utmost in the interests, not of the Loyalists alone 
but, of all Ireland. 





On Tuesday Mr. Balfourreturned to Belfast and reviewed 
a procession against the Home Rule Bill (a copy of it 
was burned) that took four hours and a half to pass his 
coign of sight. The demonstration, he observedat an evening 
meeting, proved that so far as Ulster is concerned Separa- 
tion is practically impossible. It was to be regretted that 
the British minority which supports Mr. Gladstone had 
been denied the spectacle, since it merely suffers from 
total ignorance of the matter to be determined. Ireland 
is not a nation, and the idea that the Home Rule Bill will 
settle the Irish question is a delusion and a lie, since the 
Nationalists accept it simply as an instalment. But the 
Loyalists have their rights as well as their opposites, with 
at least as much power of enforcing them; and it is not 
his business to preach the doctrine of passive obedience 
or of non-resistence. The tyranny of majorities may be 
as bad as the tyranny of kings, and the stupidity of 
majorities may be greater than the stupidity of kings; 
and no sober man dare say that what was justifiable 
against the tyrannical king may not be justifiable against 
the tyrannical majority. Of course, he hoped and believed 
this to be nothing more than the utterance of an abstract 
and academic proposition ; for the resources of the Con- 
stitution have not yet been exhausted, and under the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom and under no other 
institution, will the future salvation of Ireland be found. 


Prion to his departure from Belfast on Wednesday, 
Mr. Balfour, after lunching with the Lord Mayor, 
examined some of the Prime Minister's New History: 
and proved the examples chosen by Mr. Gladstone himself 
to enforce the lesson that Ireland’s prosperity resides in 
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union alone. If she had improved under a separate 
Parliament, how much more had she improved under a 
united Parliament! Yet Mr. Gladstone, oddly enough, 
took no note of that. The lesson of the Ulster demon- 
stration would not be lost upon the British people: to 
thrust Home Rule on Ulster would be the greatest and 
most tyrannical act of oppression one community ever 
attempted to impose upon another. On the way to 
Dublin his presence elicited the same enthusiasm as at 
Belfast. He was presented there with an address, and in 
acknowledgement he expressed his conviction that the 
more the measure is understood even by the Nationalists, 
the more they will see in it the destruction of their 
material interests. Mr. Balfour remains at Carton, the seat 
of the Duke of Leinster, till to-day when he addresses 
another great meeting. 





Dering a visit to Glasgow on Tuesday Mr. Goschen 
rendered yeoman service to the Unionist cause by 
analysing Mr. Gladstone’s madcap finance. To the 
Chamber of Commerce, which passed a_ resolution 
condemnatory of the Separation Bill, he declared that 
the British people cannot accept a measure which 
would reduce Ireland well-nigh to bankruptcy, while 
handicapping Imperial finance and paralysing Excise 
and Customs alike. Addressing a Unionist demonstration 
he expressed satisfaction at the delay in the second 
reading which has let in further light on the Bill’s 
absurdities and impossibilities. ‘The measure has already 
produced a great upheaval in every class throughout 
Ireland with anything to lose: capital is fleeing the land 
while enterprise, commercial and industrial, has been 
suspended, Dealing with the financial clauses, he proved 
that in the event of Separation both Britain and Ireland 
would be losers the moment the knot was loosed. And 
not only would the Loyalists be betrayed, but practical 
ditticulties must follow hard on the transfer of power 
to the illiterate and the disloyal. In an _ eloquent 
peroration he predicted woe to the Ministers who would 
counsel the Royal Assent to such a document of surrender, 
and woe to the country which would permit such a deed 
of shame. 





Orner speeches of moment have been heard in the 
course of the week. At Bristol on Thursday the Duke 
of Devonshire held that the real campaign must be in the 
country, as the Commons could not determine the ques- 
tion, Lord Randolph Churchill, at Liverpool on the same 
day, taunted the Government with its want of a policy, 
even in the House where it cringed and bullied by turns. 
Of course the Ministerialists have respected the new 
conspiracy of silence; but the Irishry have done their 
utmost to minimise the effects of the Ulster demonstration- 
In a capital letter to he Times, Mr. Chamberlain treats 
of ab iin in the nanan and disposes of the piste 
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of obstruction brought against the Opposition. The 
Premier’s object is apparently to destroy the House as 
a deliberative assembly, and convert it into a registry 
for the behests of an autocratic Minister ; though in the 
writer’s opinion such tactics will have no more success 
after Easter than they had before. As for the protests 
that are being lodged against the Separation Bill, the 
Local Veto Bill, the Church Suspensory Bills, and other 
Government proposals, we have not room for so much as 
their names. 





Tue Government persevering in the policy of ‘ rush ‘ till 
the Easter recess, did its utmost to convert the closure 
into an instrument of tyranny. On Spy Wednesday 
Mr. T. W. Russell complained of the phrase ‘tireless 
mercenary, applied to him by Zhe Daily Chronicle, but 
the Prime Minister smoothed the matter over, though 
Mr. Goschen showed the statement to be on the same 
footing as that declared a breach of privilege in 7’he Times. 
The second reading of the Evicteds’ Bill was moved by 
Mr. P. A. McHugh: it is designed to re-instate the 
tenants driven into the Plan of Campaign by the Tory 
Government (this is the New History), by means 
of the Land Commission and the Church Fund. Sir 
Thomas Lea opposed the measure, which placed a 
premium on dishonesty, and Mr. Arnold Forster proved 
more than a match for the impudence of Mr. Clancy and 
the rest of the Irish. It was pointed out by Mr. Smith 
Barry that the Bill, which anticipated in a remarkable 
fashion the recommendations of the Plan of Campaign 
Commission, amounted to plunder and confiscation. The 
Chief Secretary accepted the fundamental principle of the 
measure while he objected to certain of its details. Why, 
asked Mr. Goschen, did the Government not introduce a 
measure of its own instead of taking hold 
Wednesday afternoon innocent marked out for slaughter ? 
The Irish were clamorous to have the question put, but 
the Speaker ruled that the debate must be adjourned. 


upon a 





On the report on the Vote on Account, Mr. Hanbury 
protested against the manner in which the Government 
had appropriated public money. It had become well- 
nigh useless for Parliament to sit at all, he said, in 
consequence of the tyrannical spirit displayed by Mr. 
Gladstone and the subservient creatures at his back, 


The Prime Minister appealed to the Speaker for pro- 


tection on behalf of his party, whereupon Mr. 
Hanbury substituted ‘ obedient followers’ for ‘ sub- 
servient creatures, and proceeded with his speech. 


It seemed, he observed, as. though the Government 
believed it had nothing to do when it got into a muddle 
but apply the closure. The however, 
would be no party to this political gerrymandering. 
Of course the protest had no effect whatever upon 
the Government, which has come to rely upon_ its 
majority, narrow as it is, and upon that alone, but it 
cannot fail to enlighten the electors as to the arbitrary 
fashion in which the country’s business is being conducted 
by Mr. Gladstone and his items. 


Opposition, 





Tue Prime Minister on Thursday moved that the rest 
of the session, practically, be applied to Government 
business. In opposing the motion, Mr. Balfour remarked 
that Mr, Gladstone insisted upon managing the House 
with a view, not to the promotion of legislation but, to 
satisfy party and wire-pulling purposes, and to rush the 
Home Rule Bill ere the country had time to consider its 
provisions. The Chancellor of the Exchequer threw 
precedent overboard ; and Lord Randolph Churchill 
accepted this as a declaration of war, while other members 
expostulated with the Government upon its high-handed- 
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ness, and warned it of the consequences, In the end 
the closure was applied, and the motion was carried by 
163 to 75 votes. The debate on the Employers’ Liability 
Bill was resumed, and another attempt was made to use 
the closure, but the Speaker declined to put the question, 
and the discussion was adjourned once more: certain 
supporters of the Government having been moved to 
complain of indecent haste and inadequate consideration. 
On Thursday the Commons resumed business with the 
second reading of the Separation Bill, which the Govern- 
ment had not taken the trouble to complete, for the Chief 
Secretary had to apologise for the absence of the Civil 
Service schedules, The Prime Minister, in presenting the 
formal motion, asked ‘where and when and how this great 
controversy is to end?’: but, of course, he vouchsafed 
no answer to the question, For the rest, he treated the 
House toa rehash of his New History, with a seasoning 
of his Continental and Colonial instances, and little more. 
In the course of a long and dreary speech he talked about 
and about the Bill without venturing to rebut any of the 
arguments brought against it. True, he explained that 
he anticipates no difficulty, either from the ‘popping in 
and out’ arrangement or from the financial scheme ; but 
he supplied no sufficient reason for his optimism. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who moved that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, naturally complained 
that 
question under discussion. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech was entirely beside the 
The measure neither conceded 
genuine autonomy to Ireland nor maintained the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament ; and, certainly, it afforded no 
safeguards worthy of the name. 





A new Anglo-Afghan Commission has set out from 
Chaman to settle a border dispute between the Ameer 
and the Russians in the Turcoman country—this time 
with respect to the waters of the Rushk river. Our 
troublesome vassal the Khan of Khelat has in a fit of fury 
slain his Prime Minister: he is to be called to account, and 
probably there will be a general overhauling of arrange- 
ments in Beluchistan. A fanatical Ghazi has murdered 
a British officer, Lieutenant Farquharson, in the Zhob 
Valley. 
there has been an exodus of pretenders and pretenders’ 
men into Gilgit. Instead of the expected Envoy, Abdur 
Rahman has sent Mr. Pyne, an English artisan in his 
employment, as his agent, to represent his views to the 
Viceroy: his mind is above all things set on getting guns 
Lord Roberts has spoken a word in 


Chitral affairs are once more settling down: 


and ammunition, 
season at the farewell banquet given in his honour by his 
friends in Caleutta. Sooner or later, he observed, we shall 
have to say to Russia, ‘ Thus far shalt thou come and no 
farther’; and the gist of his advice, as of the Ameer’s own, 
is to get guns and men, so that when we speak Russia may 
think it well to heed. 





For sheer nonentity the Dupuy Cabinet, which has 
ensued upon M, Meéline’s failure, beats any of the thirty 
combinations which the present Republic has known and 
rejected, Imagine a congeries of Stuart Rendels and 
Channings, and you have an approximate idea of this 
most impotent makeshift. It would be labour lost to poke 
fun at the thing, though a certain significance attaches to 
the fact that, in the division which overthrew M. Ribot, 
the new Ministers of Education and Finance repaired to 
different lobbies. At best M. Dupuy’s contrivance will 
last-out the holidays, and possibly wind up the business. of 
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the Session, when it must give place to a politician strong 
enough to manipulate the elections according to good 
American methods. Hitherto, the ultra-respectable Presi- 
dent has fought shy of M. Constans; and, if M. Laur’s 
evidence can be trusted, there is a passage in that poli- 
tician’s career upon which reputable journals can but 
keep silence. But, blackguard or not, he alone can 
weather the storm, and to him M. Carnot must have 
recourse, despite the outrage upon propriety implied 
thereby. 





Tue French have not abandoned the Panama scheme, 
though they have lost faith in its schemers ; and, 
accordingly, negotiations are in progress with Colombia 
for the renewal of expiring contracts. But though the 
dupes of M. de Lesseps still cling to his project, the 
Bogota Government, having the advantage of studying 
near at hand the state of the works and the prospect of 
finishing them, is under no such delusion. It is disposed 
to drive a hard bargain ; and in the meantime it demands 
a deposit of six millions of franes and possession of the 
plant and machinery till work is actually resumed. On 
these terms a convention has been signed, granting the 
liquidator of the Panama Company a delay of twenty 
months for organising a new syndicate and for starting 
operations. But it is scarce probable that even this term 
will suffice to reassure the investors who have sunk eighty 
millions in a common trench. 





Tue inevitable demonstration in honour of Prince 
Bismarck’s birthday elicited from the ex-Chancellor a speech 
(innocuous) in which he dwelt at large upon Schleswig- 
Holstein and even invited cheers for the Kaiser. By way 
of compensation, the Hamburger Nachrichten has indulged 
in a series of tirades against Count von Caprivi whose 
commercial policy, it appears, is inspired by a circle of 
ignorant officials and fanatical free-traders. The card is 
deftly played: as the agricultural classes, not only in 


’Prussia but in South Germany as well, have gone 


frantic at the prospect of Russian competition. Mean- 
while, the National Liberals are feverishly active 
in justifying their attitude on the Army Bills as 
formulated in Herr von Bennigsen’s compromise. They 
are hopeless, no doubt, of carrying that particular scheme 
in the present Parliament; but they wish to make their 
peace with the Government before the dissolution. The 
Centre is striving to keep its forces together with some- 
what similar intent, and the Moderates have accepted a 
Clerical Radical, Herr Lensing, as official candidate for 
Dortmund, 





Riaz Pasia has rejected two proposals for the 
reorganisation of the mixed tribunals. The _ first 
concerned the establishment of a Land Registry Office ; 
the second the creation of a Supreme Court of Revision ; 
both would have simplified the unification of justice. They 
implied, however, a sanction of the European element, 
and therefore the Egyptian Premier, with the concur- 
rence (doubtless) of his Sovereign, has flouted Lord 
Cromer. The incident reads unpleasantly ; a deal more 


so, in fact, than the absurd story of the torture of 


Egyptian prisoners by order of English officials, including 
Kitchener Pacha, Director of the Police Investigation 
Department. This fatuous invention, first promulgated 
in the Cairo £/ Moayad, is poorly reproduced in the Paris 
newspapers: for that no contradiction has appeared in 
the English press! Lord Rosebery’s excellent despatch 
has naturally incensed both Vemps and Moniteur; but, a 
medical examination having proved this charge to be 
absolutely baseless, they would—no doubt they wi!l—do 
well to express some measure of contrition. 
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Very bad news comes from Melbourne: the suspension, 
namely, of the Commercial Bank of Australia. It has 
branches throughout the colony, but the cause of failure 
is to be sought less at the local establishments than 
at headquarters where depositors, alarmed to madness 
by the closing of the Federal Bank, withdrew their money 


, wholesale. However, the liabilities, amounting to fourteen 


millions odd are nearly covered by the assets; and the 
scheme of reconstruction broached reads hopefully enough. 
As the immediate cause of the disaster men talk of is 
the collapse of the Victorian land and building ‘boom, 
which was to have conducted everybody concerned to 
opulence by the shortest of short cuts. Its real origin, 
we suspect, is to be found in that ‘spirited Public 
Works policy’ in which the Australian Governments have 
indulged—to the boundless admiration of the British 
Radical—and the aftermath which they are now reaping 
n deficits and exhausted exchequers the end whereof 
no man can tell. 


Tue coal trade is still in an unsettled condition, and 
arrangements between masters and men have made small 
progress. It was stated at the annual conference of the 





Miners’ National Union that, wherever a poll has been 
taken, the Eight Hours’ Day has been condemned. Sir 
W. T. Lewis having been voted three thousand guineas 
by the Monmouthshire and South Wales Coal Owners’ 
Association, in recognition of his services as Chairman of 
the Sliding-Scale Committee, has announced his intention 
of applying the sum for the miners’ benefit. In Hall 
there has been a riot in consequence of the engagement 
of certain freemen to unload a vessel in place of the 
ordinary labourers, who struck because the foreman 
set over them happened to be a non-union hand. On 
Blackheath several thousand persons have been calling 
upon the working-classes to support only Labour 
candidates, and in Trafalgar Square some eight hundred 
Anarchists have declared that ‘ Property is robbery,’ and 
proclaimed that they acknowledge ‘ Neither God nor 
master. The Socialist Congress at Ghent has resolved 
to support the social and political claims of Woman. 
Labour demonstrations have been held at Vienna in terms 
of the usual robustiousness. The American Courts have 
decided that Trades’ Union boycotting is illegal. 





Tue week’s best record is a list of fixtures. On 
Monday and Tuesday there was racing at Hurst Park, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Wolverhampton ; on Wednesday 
and Thursday at Kempton Park; on Thursday at 
Croxton, Catterick Bridge and Eglinton. There was a 
much higher quality of sport than might have been 
expected from so vast a quantity. Dare Devil once more 
shewed his liking for the Newcastle course, winning the 
Spring Cup easily from a field which included several 
well-known second-raters. At Manchester and Kempton 
the racing was under G. N. H. rules. The Lancashire 
Handicap Steeplechase (a race second in importance to 
the Grand National alone) was won by Red Prince IL., a 
heavily backed Irish horse. Greek Girl was second, eight 
lengths away; Why Not was fourth, and amongst the 
unplaced were Roman Oak, Father O'Flynn, Theosophist 
and William the Silent, who broke a leg. On the second 
day a valuable hurdle race was won by Benburb who 
started at twenty to one, and shewed that he has come 
back to his old form by giving weight to Sea Wall, Lord 
George, Stop, Red Rube, County Council and Braemar 
and beating them easily. Mock Orange, the favourite, 
was ninth. At Kempton the horses were not of the first 
class ; and there is nothing to say of the other meetings, 
except that they gave an excuse for a pleasant outing and 
that betting went on as usual, 
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CLEARING THE WAY 


NE observed with satisfaction that V'he Daily 
News, considering Mr. Balfour's visit to Belfast, 

was very calm: uncommon calm, in fact—as calm as 
was consistent with one of those rages which include an 
important element of fear. It laboured hard to whiff the 
demonstration out of moment and being on the ground 
that the accursed thing set forth the whole strength of 
the ‘ Orange faction, and it went on to talk of ascend- 
ency and of anti-national malignity comparable to the 
tyrannical feelings of Austrian noblemen and other 


oppressors. ‘lo do good to churls, said the knight of 


La Mancha, is to throw water into the sea. ‘To quote 
facts to the living Gladstonite is just such another 
waste of material : so we shall not stop to insist on the 
notorious truths that the Orangemen formed only a 
part of the demonstration, that the procession included 
men of all ranks, and several shades of faith and that 
Ulster is thus up and doing with the approval and support 
of all classes and both creeds of Irishmen in every part 
of Ireland. It seems to us much more profitable openly 
to encounter all this talk about ‘ ascendency, and with 
direct acceptance. ‘lhe state of opinions and things in 
Ireland is simply this: the point is reached at which 
the question must be answered once for all, if the 
upper hand is to belong to the allies of the Clan-na- 
Gael, to the men who encouraged intimidation when 


they knew it led to crime, to the authors of the Plan of 


Campaign, or if it shall remain with the representatives 
of order, industry, loyalty, law. Our own choice is for 
the competitors last named. And for the numerical 
majority which cannot submit to the necessities of the 
case, which cannot take and profit by its place as an 
integral part of these United Kingdoms, it must een 
accept the sway of a minority which will restrain it from 
ruining Ireland and enfeebling Great Britain. 

The indignation expressed at Mr. Balfour's encourage- 
ment of violence by a parcel of Clan-na-Gaelites and 


Plan-of-Campaigners is quite the most abject cant of 


the time, perhaps. We are little in love with violence 
and threats of resistance to the law; but we like 
the unctuous cant of the Gladstonite Irishman still less 
He and his friends, in truth, are intelligent enough to 
see that to this same violence is due their own conver- 
sion to a belief in Home Rule. Mr. Balfour's recognition 
of certain facts, which the Gladstonite calls incitements 
to violence, may be taken as matter of course. A more 
novel and more valuable part of his Tuesday's speech 
was that in which he questioned the ridiculous 
ascription of sanctity to the will of a majority for the 
time being. We do not hold, we never have held, 
the creed that fifty thousand and one fools, senti- 
mentalists, and adventurers are privileged to dictate 
terms to fifty thousand opposites who are not adven- 
turers, nor sentimentalists, nor fools; and it gives us 
no shock to hear Mr. Balfour commit himself to the 
proposition that there may be tyrannical majorities as 
well as tyrannical kings, and that whether the tyrant 
be King Mob, or the Lord’s Anointed, the doctrine 
of non-resistance is equally absurd. ‘The Gladstonites, 
sneering uneasily, profess to find these discussions 
academic: they would prefer to restrict debate to the 
verification of Mr. Gladstone’s good will and pleasure, 
expressed by himself on a calm consideration of his 
interests. But the question if Home Rule can possibly 
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bring peace is eminently practical. If it ean not, there 
goes the only shred of justification for the Bill. The great 
meeting which welcomed Mr. Balfour supported (as it is) 
by meetings of less size but not less sincerity in the South 
and West, and inspired (as it is) by the resolve of great 
capitalist and small investor alike, is proof in itself that 
Home Rule is a prospect of mere terror to at least a third 
of Ireland. A more important endorsement of this view 
is to be found in the fact that the silence of the Nation 
alist majority over the Bill is broken only by a little 
whimpered half-approval from the Anti-Parnellites and a 
certain amount of insolent insistance, on the part of Mr. 
Redmond, that more and much more must be conceded, 
or there shall be not peace but asword. Here isa Bill 
condemned at once as insufficient by the majority it is 
designed to satisfy, and condemned as certain to ruin the 
country by a minority composed of those with something 
to lose; and this is the harbinger of a new Golden 
Age! ‘To set the absurdity of this illusion before the 
constituencies is the plain duty of all Unionists. It 
cannot be more effectually done than by making manifest 
the anger and the fears of the loyal minority in such 
meetings as this at Belfast. 

But there is other work to do, and work of equal 
pith and moment: the work Mr. Goschen defined most 
excellently in Glasgow as that of ruining the Bill by 
detail : that is, by demonstrating its utter worthlessness 
as an administrative measure. No man living is better 
fitted for the task than Mr. Goschen himself. Nobody 
did more to knock the bottom out of the imposture of 
‘86; and his Glasgow speech shows that he has lost 
none of his old cunning. We have to thank him for 
an admirable illustration of that bungling imitation 
of the American Constitution which we have denoted 
from the first as one of the features of the imposture 
of ‘95. ‘The clauses which give a right of appeal to 
the Privy Council, as Mr. Goschen showed, are slavishly 
copied from provisions enacted in America for the 
protection of the negroes in the South ; but he could 
have driven his point still further home, for he could 
have asked what those provisions have done to assure 
the nigger the free exercise of his vote. The ‘ Solid 
South ~ is answer enough to that: those paper 
guarantees have been as ineffectual as such things 
needs must be in the absence of a local autho- 
rity which is able, or willing, to enforce them. 
The whites of the Southern States, having first 
secured all the machinery of state government by 
the well-known methods of the Ku Klux Klan, have 
reduced the nigger to absolute submission. ‘lhe pro- 
visions for his protection are so much paper and no 
more. With the whole machinery of administration 
in the Sister Island in the hands of the Plan-of- 
Campaigners, just so much paper and no more will be the 
imbecile guarantees of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. Mr.Goschen 
gave his audience a lucid and killing analysis of the 
Premier's financial clauses: but who, in truth, has 
dared to speak for those poor abortions? Not the 
Ministers, for they sit still, and speak for nothing ; 
not the Anti-Parnellites, for they arise and whimper, 
nor the Parnellites, for they stand up and bully for 
more; and not we Britons, whom their operation 
would directly mulct in Ireland’s due part of Imperial 
taxation, while it beggared us indirectly of control 
over the Customs. There is none so abject as to do 
them reverence! Yet they are essential to the ‘Great 
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Measure’ which is the outcome of Mr. Gladstone's 
inspired statesmanship, Mr. Morley’s _ philosophic 
meditation, and the profound Constitutional learning 
of our Mr. Bryce. 


‘QUEM DEUS—° 


T has often been charged against the Premier that 
his reasons are all appetites: that for him to want 
a thing done is for him to do that thing at any hazard 
and at any cost. That there is plenty of truth in this 
theory is made plain enough and to spare by his 
conduct of the precious measure which is like to be 
remembered in his disfavour as long as history is written 
in Britain, not less than by his management of 
Parliament during the present session. It is known, 
for example, that he is resolved, partly under strong 
compulsion from without and partly under far stronger 
compulsion from within—for the strength of the Irish 
Brigade is as nothing in comparison to the might of 
his own immense delusions—to pass into law a 
Bill for the Better Misgovernment of Ireland 
whose provisions are already the despair of a very 
considerable proportion of the Irish people, and 
whose effect, if it ever get beyond the Lords, may in 
the sequel be civil war and a British re-conquest. It 
is known that what he and his henchmen in and out of 
Parliament are pleased to call his reasons for embarking 
on this course of action—{it would have been called 
high treason at one time, and punished accordingly )— 
are absolutely in despite of history, are utterly at 
variance with experience. It is known that this said 
course of action is pursued by him in the teeth of his 
mandate (such as it is) from the largest, wealthiest and 
most influential portion of that United Kingdom whose 
servant he is. It is known that himself, even the author 
of the measure in debate, is so suspicious of its effect 
upon the general mind, and withal (it seems) so very 
dubious of its practical quality, that he does his 
best—to the extent, indeed, of making a complete 
sacrifice of his reputation, the last bit left him, as a 
parliamentary tactician—to make discussion impossible, 
to prevent the electorate from arriving at any but the 
vaguest understanding of its details and its scope, to 
burke inquiry, to discontinue or pervert the ancient 
practice of the House he leads, and right and left to 
promise what he must know to be either impossible or 
extremely treasonable in the hope of getting its principle 
apparently affirmed and itseif rushed into such being 
as a Second Reading may confer. His end, as we 
know, and as Mr. Chamberlain has pointed out with 
the rudest pertinence, the most galling propriety, in a 
recent issue of J'he T'imes, is the flattest failure, thus 
far. But appetite is strong in him, and he will not be 
baulked of his desire. Reason counsels pause, reflection, 
conciliation, that opportunity for full and free 
debate which is made imperative by the advent 
of a tremendous issue in the destiny of two several 
peoples. But there are no signs of it in the Prime 
Minister's conduct of affairs. ‘There are signs, indeed, 
of nothing save an inordinate appetite ; and in any but 
a heaven-born statesman, with a bad temper and a 
corruptible majority, an appetite thus overmastering, 
thus careless of all but the satisfaction of its own 
imperious need, is recognised as sheer insanity : which 
the gods have agreed shall forerun the patient’s ruin. 
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But Mr. Gladstone—with his abounding tempera- 
ment, his turn of wall-eyed sentimentalism, his utter 
incapacity to distinguish between right and wrong, his 
complete conviction of self-righteousness—is the very 
man for his followers ; and they find it not at all difficult 
to recreate themselves to some extent in his own image. 
‘To them, also, a violent appetite for change is the best 
of all reasons for insisting that the change be made ; 
to them, as to him, the faintest show of doubt is an 
excuse for the display of outraged and indignant virtue. 
‘lo question their wisdom is to mistrust the People ; 
to come between them and their ends is to place, says 
Mr. W. O’Brien, ‘a murderous strain upon that grand 
old man’; to run counter to their will is to 
go forthright beyond the pale, and become an 
object of general (democratic) execration. Hence, 
it is obvious, the general frenzy of reproof 
which has encountered the late attempt (successful, 
too) on the part of Her Majesty’s Opposition to do its 
duty, and oppose. No doubt it might well have been 
otherwise; and in a party less subject to sentiment 
and more amenable to argument no doubt it would. 
lor example, it is matter of history—(but to appeal 
to history is to despise the intelligence of the People) 
—that Mr. Gladstone’s fame as a practical politician 
is rather an effect of temperament than a result of 
intelligence: that, when you come to think of it, no 
Minister has rejoiced in majorities more numerous or 
more subservient than his majorities have been, and no 
Minister has ever displayed a tithe of the energy and the 
fertility of resource which he has displayed in convert- 
ing those majorities—eager, inspired, victorious—into 
minorities with no health in them. ‘To a party not sick 
with sentiment, then, it might very well have seemed 
that the Opposition, in resolving to oppose, was doing 
the other side good service, in that it was saving 
Mr. Gladstone from himself: and—not, it may be, 
preventing his majority from going the way of 
all its predecessors but—putting off the evil day 
when he must perforce advise his Sovereign that, 
having once more made government impossible, he 
thinks it his duty to place his resignation in her 
hands. But Mr. Gladstone’s followers are all contained 
in Mr. Gladstone. What he wishes they wish; and 
such and so great is his development of back-head 
(as Thackeray wrote of Brand Firmin) that what 
he wishes, as we have seen, that he wishes with so 
uncommon a fierceness that he will rather wreck his 
chances of success than brook to be denied. So they 
do as they see him doing; and, instead of being 
grateful for a time to think in, they call God to 
witness that, despite their record, they are not as 
these Tories are, and that what in themselves is mild 
and lawful opposition is in these others obstruction of 
the most infamous type. 

Like their revered leader, in other words, these 
items are the slaves of appetite, and they mistake 
that appetite for reason, also for righteousness, also 
for the mandate to ruin Ireland and saddle Great 
Britain with a set of difficulties scarce computable 
in magnitude, and including (as we have said) a chance 
of civil warand a possible necessity of re-conquest. ‘To 
lengths so pitiful are they compelled by the desire of 
an imperious old gentleman, and the presence on their 
side of some eighty professional Irish patriots! And 
the shame is not theirs alone. For—since the present 
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House of Commons is the best we can contrive ; since 
Democracy is so much with us that that is all the 
show ourselves can make—we also are in peril from the 
same preposterous conclusions as themselves. 


THE ‘‘TIMROUS BEASTIE 


. THEN a nest was found we used to “ hap it,” 
\ because we thought them rare to see.” Thus 
an aged shepherd to Sir Herbert Maxwell's Commission, 
and in those days a ‘daimen-icker in a thrave’ was 
never missed, But the little villain, having got his 
inch, has taken his ell to the tune of thousands of 
acres, and will not be beaten back even though there 
are farms where his tribes are slaughtered at the rate 
of fifteen thousand a month, which is close on five 
hundred a day. Indeed, the gist of Sir Herbert's 
Report is that the vole is now too strong to be over- 
come by any known and practicable method. All 
manner of ingenious suggestions are. weighed in the 
balance, and in one or other particular each one is 
found wanting. The farmer was wont to curse the 
gamekeeper for those ‘barbarous arts’ he used in the 
matter of vermin; but Sir Herbert has been in 
Thessaly, where ‘kites, buzzards, kestrels, and other 
birds of prey are exceedingly abundant, and for all 
that the vole is not to be subdued. ‘The carnivora 
have had their chance on the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
estates and many others near the ruined farms. ‘I 
may say, the gamekeeper of Drumlanrig has testified, 
‘that of late there has been no killing of hawks, weasels, 
etcetera. Preserving was no custom of Philistia’s, and 
yet the land of the Philistine was marred by mice ; 
and in medizval England, with any quantity of vermin, 
there were just such visitations as this one. Nowhere, 
indeed, have they been traced to any systematic 
suppression of ‘natural enemies. Climate, or more 
properly weather, has more than anything else to do 
with them, and that witness was by no means a fool 
who counselled the practice of prayer for a long black 
frost, The mild winter of "90—mild, that is to say, 
in Scotland : it was bitter in England—following, as it 
did, a wet autumn and preceding a dry spring, gave 
the vole his chance. On hill-farms the creature is 
always to the fore, and, given such favourable condi- 
tions as an abundance of food and cover, he breeds with 
frightening rapidity. He had overrun some sixty by 
twelve to twenty miles of country by the middle of 
last year; and in Roxburgh, Dumfries, and Kirkcud- 
bright alone laid waste not less than eighty thousand 
acres. 

The controversial portion of Sir Herbert’s Report 
deals with the connection between plagues of mice and 
the habit of preserving game. ‘There has always been, 
and there will always be, a certain jealousy between 
farmers and keepers. As Major Craigie reported to 
the Board of Agriculture before the Commission was 
appointed, the farmers were well-nigh unanimous in 
ascribing the plague to the keepers’ success in dealing 
with kestrels, hawks, weasels, ‘natural enemies’ in 
general. Sir Herbert seems to incline to the same 
opinion, but on insufficient grounds. ‘The most useful 
of the owls, the short-eared or woodcock variety, is a 
migrant, and has swarmed to the scene in immense 
numbers : obviously, therefore, he has not been made 
to run the risk of extermination. Next in order of 
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merit is placed the kestrel, and the kestrel is not rare, 
whether on the Border Hills or in any part of wilder 
Britain ; but, as one witness pointed out, he will not 
live without a change of food, he is at least as fond of 
small birds as he is of voles, in the Border Counties 
small birds have increased inordinately of late, so that 
he has been grossly tempted from his mousing. More- 
over, it is absurd to suppose that he will guzzle a 
sparrow and virtuously avoid a young pheasant or a 
partridge poult. And there is proof more convincing 
still that our friends, the ‘ natural enemies, are not equal 
to the difficulty. There is no better mouser than the 
common rook or corn-crow. Now, in cold dry springs 
this creature is often half-starved; for while he has 
greatly increased in numbers, the conversion of arable 
into pasture, with the use of artificial manures for the 
destruction of grubs, have greatly narrowed his feeding 
ground. Well: a witness, one of the best-informed 
before the Commission, called attention to that change 
in his habits which has more than once been pointed 
out in this journal. ‘ Within the last ten years,’ said 
Mr. Service of Maxwelltown, ‘rooks in this district 
have developed most marked carnivorous habits, taking 
eggs, young birds, young poultry, young hares and 
rabbits, to an extent they never did before’ 
he added, they are beginning to develop the feathered 
faces of the carrion crow. ‘They delight to dig up the 
voles’ nests and to worry the young; but the number 
of these is incomputable, and what is beyond the corn- 
crow’s power, that all the buzzards and owls and kestrels 
that ever hunted the Border will fail to achieve. As 
to stoats and weasels, it is absurd to suppose that, 
whatever their strength, they can make any perceptible 


indeed, 


impression on the enemy’s hordes, ‘The extermination 
of any member of the British fauna is merely criminal ; 
but it is idle to hope that our birds and beasts of prey 
will ever rid us of our mice. 

Nor are man’s devices more effectual. Professor 
Loettler’s plan to make mouse-typhus epidemic is very 
costly, and on the great hill-farms along the Border 
the Thessalian contrivance of fumigating the holes 
with bi-sulphide of carbon, would involve an immense 
expenditure in money and pains. So, too, the trick of 
digging pitfalls, though admirable for gardens or 
single meadows or plantations, is out of the question 
on a farm of seven or eight thousand acres. Burning 
is good enough, but there is one very great objection to 
it: you cannot burn all your pasture or the ewes would 
starve, and, as the flame skirs over the ground, down 
goes your mouse into his hole, to pop out safe and 
sound behind the fire, shift his camp into the 
unsinged fields, and come back presently for a revel in 
the sweet new grass. By far the deadliest attack is 
the shepherd’s, for he goes forth with cudgel or 
spade, his collie and as many terriers as he can 
muster at his heel; and he routs the creatures out, 
and smites them down sur place: so that he and his 
dogs account for as many as six hundred of the 
wretches in the twenty-four hours. 


THE LEGACY OF JAMES G. BLAINE 


Hk Behring Sea arbitrators have begun their 
regular sittings, and pat to the very moment 

come four fat Blue-Books: of Commissioners’ Reports, 
Cases, Counter-Cases and Reasons. Plumduff, it must 
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be confessed, would be mere ethereal mildness in 
comparison to the bulk of them, yet they include one 
document which deserves to become a legal classic: the 
Preface, namely, to the argument of Her Majesty's 
Government. Whose hand, you wonder, can have 
composed these ten luminous pages but his that 
redacted the finding of the Parnell Tribunal?’ In 
these merciless sentences is that not Lord Hannen’s 
voice? ‘Seldom, if ever, has such a claim been 
based upon such varying contentions: seldom 
have the arguments supporting a claim of right been 
shifted so lightly from one standpoint to another.’ 
That has the very trick of him, surely? Anyhow, the 
acumen displayed in tracking subterfuges from one lair 
to another is that of a past-master in the unmasking 
of craft. ‘Thus, the United States begins by maintain- 
ing that it can treat the Behring Sea as a mare clauswm 
in virtue of the Russian 'l'reaty of Cession. ‘To which 
it is answered that the Tsars never advanced such 
privileges as are alleged ; that the ukase of °21 asserted 
only an exclusive jurisdiction over part of the coast- 
line, and that this was withdrawn in deference to the 
protests of Great Britain and of America. Follows a 
sham title based upon dominion and resting (1) 
upon the theory of territorial waters, until it is 
pointed out that no State 
save the three-mile limit, when (2) a jurisdiction on the 
high sea is propounded and supported by false 


recognises any 


analogies derived from certain restricted laws and 
A fresh contention promptly emerges, 
wherein free-swimming seals are relegated to the 
category of privately owned cattle, because, for- 
sooth, a certain number breed upon the Pribyloff 
Islands. ‘ I'inally, a vague appeal is made to the 
principles of the common and the civil law, to the 
practice of nations, the laws of natural history, and 
the common interests of mankind; but one looks in 
vain for any vindication of the unprecedented preten- 
sions put forward. Until you almost feel sorry for the 
hapless draftsman who had to compile so fatuous a 
rigmarole, lest the late Blaine should be brought to 
hideous confusion. 

Yes: the ‘Plumed Knight’s* influence stands clearly 
discernible both in the tortuous disingenuity of the 
reasoning and in the garbled evidence adduced thereto. 
The counter-case of the United States teems with the 
most unwarrantable reflections on the impartiality, the 
competence, even the honesty of the British Commis- 
sioners, who are stated to have cooked their facts in 
support of preconceived opinions. Now it so happens 
that Sir George Baden Powell and his colleagues came, 
upon one most important point, to a conclusion 
directly contradictory to the Canadian Government’s ; 
namely, that in the Pribyloff Islands the process of 
depopulation is almost continuous. And who are the 
witnesses summoned by our ultra-precise opponents ? 
What but officials to a man? Of whom Albert W. 
Lavender can attest depositions in Chatham Sound, 
Victoria (British Columbia) and San Francisco on one 
and the same day; while ‘ Yes, says Henry A. Glidden, 
in an early report, ‘ Yes, sir, that is the great trouble 
we had, to watch marauders, and again, in a 
later affidavit, ‘Raids on the rockeries did not, 
while I was there, amount to anything!’ Be it 
observed that, in respect to seal life, the American 
claims are based upon papers and answers specially 


conventions. 
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obtained, which have been foisted upon the Paris 
‘Tribunal to the entire exclusion of antecedent public 
writings—though the arbitrators have compelled the 
production of Professor Elliot’s. An attorney caught in 
the act of concocting falsehoods so gross and palpable 
as these would be struck off the rolls incontinent. 
Remains that still uglier business : the interpolations, 
namely, in the translations from the Russian of 
phrases ‘ favourable to the contentions of the United 
States. The British 
ascribes to the Washington Cabinet an independent 
discovery of the ‘fake, and one _ Petroff, to 
whom the New York papers attribute a most 
methodical madness, comes in handy as a scape- 
. in the United States case 


la territoire avec droit de souveraineté” 


Government magnanimously 


goat. And yet. 
the phrase, ‘ 
(not Russian, mark you, but French) is calmly 
rendered ‘the territory and dominion, and_ the 
latter word is made the basis for an argument about 
authority upon the high seas! Evidently no humble 
Petrotf (or Pigott) was concerned in this futile 
chicanery, whose parallel is sought in vain throughout 
the history of international diplomacy. ‘These States, 
indeed, will do well not to elevate any more authors of 
Mulligan Letters into Secretaries of State: since in 
politics the individual blackguard most surely leaves a 
general legacy of shame. 

Despite the naked dishonesty thus scandalously 
revealed, this Empire has no cause to regret its 
representation at Paris. Lord Hannen and Sir John 
‘Thompson are acting for a polity which has displayed 
a dignified forbearance in dealing with most high- 
handed acts of seizure and the imprisonment of 
subjects. Our claim for damages (some sixty 
thousand dollars) beggars modesty in comparison to 
the American demand for speculative and prospective 
compensation, which is simply Alabama once more. 
Indeed, we are prepared to accept a just regulation of 
the catch, as by the enactment of a close-time, provided 
it be not so manipulated as to preserve the industry for 
the United States alone. Above all, we advocate— 
again to quote that Preface—‘ the freedom of the seas 
for the benetit of all the world, and the confinement of 
the rights of property ‘ within the limits consecrated 
by practice, and founded on general expediency in the 
interests of mankind. International arbitration is, no 
doubt, a great mystery, and, though the forebodings 
are of victory, the award, as others before it, may turn 
to our scorn. If so, we can but abandon appeals to 
that fine abstraction, reason; and settle our next 
difference in the good old fashion, by sending a fleet to 
Sandy Hook. Nor would the sane man entirely regret 
that issue: though the Radical journalist would babble 
of ‘ American Cousins, while the Radical politician is 
even now intent on imposing his clumsy copies of 
American state-rights upon the constitution of this 
ancient realm. 


DECOY DIRECTORS 
N° one seriously—or otherwise, so far as our 


observation has gone—suggests that Lord 
Oxenbridge should be constrained to make good any 
of the loss determined by the collapse of the Liberator 
group of Companies and Building Societies. All 
that is expected of him (as things are) is that he 
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should feel uncomfortable in his mind on account of 
having been used by the depredators now in gaol and 
the fugitive in Argentina as a convenient instrument 
in their operations. ‘This he probably does ; and for- 
asmuch as he was sufficiently annoyed by the allusions 
to him in the leading article wherein The Times first 
called attention to him, to commit himself to the 
singularly feeble reply which appeared next morning, 
we may be assured that he does not suffer with 
equanimity the expressions of individual opinion which 
have since been given to the world, and which he cannot 
—or, at any rate, does not—answer even to the limited 
extent we know. We have not yet got to the point of 
publicly urging the spoliation of a private individual 
who has done no legal wrong, whatever some of us may 
do with regard to bodies of individuals : as Irish land- 
lords, persons who have let land at a nominal rent for 
Nonconformist places of worship, shareholders in large 
railway companies, and, to put it shortly, all those whom 
the Nonconformist Conscience would be able to class, 
generally, as publicans or sinners. 

For an easy-going gentleman Lord Oxenbridge’s 
position is intelligible enough. He was asked, because 
he was a viscount and a Liberal—assuredly there were 
no other reasons—to lend his name to a virtuous 
Building Society, merely as patron, or president, or in 
some such purely ornamental capacity. ‘The leading 
spirits of the enterprise were political friends, and were 
strong in pious Nonconformity. The very name of the 
association smacked—no doubt intentionally—of the 
Liberation Society. He was to get nothing for the 
loan: and why should he stop to consider that 
the borrowers certainly proposed to themselves to 
get something by it? Even if the reflection did 
pass through his mind, he might well think that 
they were entitled to that something. It was merely 
a testimony of their respectability—nothing more: and 
who could possibly be more respectable than those 
God-fearing, large-minded friends of the people, Mr. 
Jabez Spencer Balfour and Mr. Hobbs? So he lent 
his name, good easy man, and forgot ail about it. 
And anybody would have said that he was rather a 
curmudgeon if he hadn't. 

It is just this plausibility of Lord Oxenbridge’s 
conduct (and we refer to the Master of the Horse 
as an example merely) which gives point to the sugges- 
tion contributed to Wednesday's J'imes by Mr. H. J. 
Reid. Since it is difficult for good-natured, rich, titled 
people to refuse such requests, and since by saying 
yes they may become the catspaws of swindlers richly 
meriting penal servitude, why not supply them with an 
excuse for refusing ? The whole law of limited liability 
is the creature of legislation, and it does not seem at all 
unreasonable to suggest that that legislation might be 
carried a little further. If the common law had been 
left to itself, every ‘Liberator’ shareholder would 
probably be a partner, and personally liable, to his last 
shilling, for the debts of the concern. Limited 
liability puts a stop to all that, and when a man 
has paid up his shares, and lost them, you 
cannot touch him further. Some philosophers are 
said theoretically to advocate a return to the ruder 
and more perilous principle; but such a blow at joint- 
stock trade in general is a matter there is no need 
to discuss. All that is desirable is to point out that 
the whole position is governed by law, and by a law 
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of comparatively recent origin. And to prevent Lord 
Oxenbridges from lending their names gratuitously 
nothing is needed but a statute to this effect. 

Every director of any limited liability concern 
might be required thereby to hold, and be registered 
as the holder of, a certain proportion either of the 
total amount of the stock that is authorised for issue, or 
of the total amount that is actually issued. It might 
be made a misdemeanour to act as a director when 
not so qualified, or after ceasing to be so qualified, 
or to issue, or consent to the issue of, any document 
or statement alleging that any person was a director 
when in fact he was not. ‘The persons here called for 
brevity directors might include Patrons, Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, and all whose names appeared 
in any such capacity upon any prospectus, circular, 
or document issued by the company. ‘There seems 
to be no reason why the proportional amount 
of qualification should not be fixed rather high. A 
man has no natural right—and the expression may 





here be construed to mean right at common law—to 
be a director at all, without being personally liable for 
all the debts of the undertaking he directs. Why, then, 
should he be allowed to occupy the dignified, and 
sometimes profitable position created for him by 
statute, unless he have a sufficient interest in the 
matter to encourage him to be at the pains of knowing 
how things are ? 

If within a reasonable space of time, we should have 
a Government capable of doing any legislative business 
at all, a reform of the law on this point, so as to 
make it far more stringent than it is, would be an 
excellent and a not unpopular enterprise. At present, 
of course, as it would neither turn the electoral 
machine upside down, nor rob anybody, it has no 
chance of being considered. 


THE FOOTBALL SEASON 


FPXHE late season has proved that football has not 

yet reached the zenith of its popularity; and 
its progress upward is still as swift as in past years, 
Let us take some few statistics. It has been 
calculated that in England alone the hire of grounds 
and the wages of professional players exceed a million 
sterling, and that the money taken at ‘gate’ matches 
runs to as much as seven millions. Another million 
may be roughly set down to the profit of the railway 
companies. ‘The English Cup competition, which is 
contested between thirty-two picked clubs on the tie 
principle, attracted to its several matches a total 
of half a million spectators; yet such enumerations 
obviously take no count of the men to whom 
football is something more than a spectacle or a means 
of livelihood, These players, it has been said, may be 
reckoned by hundreds of thousands, and if it be 
assumed that each man’s average is but ten games for 
the season, it is clear that their individual appearances 
in the field can only be reckoned by millions. 

It is also matter for satisfaction that, despite this 
enormous access of development, the annual list of fatal 
accidents (duly set out in a lady-like evening journal) 
grows no larger, while the list of ‘ broken legs, ete.’ 
has diminished from last year’s fifty-two to a simple 
thirty-nine. ‘The fatal accidents recorded amount to 
twenty-six ; and, as usual, the number is made to 
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include the deaths of at least two spectators from 
excitement (and heart disease) and of one who ‘ fell to 
the ground in a fit... Again, there is a child of eight of 
whom it is told that, ‘running with the ball, he fell 
exhausted and died immediately’; and, in fact, it is 
not at all surprising that, if spectators die from excite- 


ment, players should go and do likewise. There have 
been deaths of the kind in theatres; but not even the 
green, unknowing Westminster has solemnly propounded 
the question, ‘Is the Drama Dangerous?’* Other 
fatalities in the ‘ butcher's bill’ are ascribed to blood- 
poisoning and the like; nor does the ‘ correspondent’ 
hesitate to lug in a case from New York. As in previous 
years, he (or she) makes use of accidents unwonted 
in the game: c.g, ‘Feb. Ist, James Ruston was 
knocked by the ball against a wall, playing at 
Bolton; he was terribly injured, and died to-day. 
‘Turning to common casualties, you read of men retiring 
hurt or getting that ‘nasty knock’ the Reverend 
Robert Spalding was wont to threaten; but how 
such persons may exaggerate is gathered from the 
confessions of a professional ‘ thrown out’ of his club. 
This fellow boasts that he has been ‘ battered and torn 
to pieces, that he has ‘had sprained ankles and knees 
by the score, and black eyes by the hundred, that he 
‘has put out his fingers oftener than he can calculate, 
and his utterances are reported as solemnly as if he 
were a_ professional patriot (Irish 
Gladstonitish woman or M.P. 


‘ariety) or some 


The season will perhaps be chiefly remembered as 
the first in which France contended against England. 
That our visitors would be beaten—and by very 
inferior London clubs—was a foregone conclusion, for 
football, being a scientific pastime, is not to be learned 
off-hand. Yet this most precious heritage of ours is 
now to be shared among the nations, our neighbours. 
In Germany, in Belgium, in Holland, the game has 
struck root, and bids fair to flourish. In Paris the 
Rugby code is as yet preferred, as it is by certain clubs 
in Berlin, Brussels, Antwerp also; but outside the 
French capital the Association game has won. In 
Ingland the vexed question as to which is the better 
form may well be left unargued ; but it seems probable 
that abroad the simplicity of the Association rules will 
in time prevail to the complete exclusion of Rugby. 
Of our own International matches, the extraordinary 
position of Wales, with her system of four three- 
quarters, as the conqueror of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland, is entirely unprecedented ; but under the other 
code England is for the while invincible, with Scotland 
a fair second, and Wales and Ireland nowhere. 


KGYPT 


LIEN domination is seldom wholly acceptable 

to the dominated. The children are few whose 

mind is so well-balanced that they hold their tutors 
and governors to be always right. It is possible, 
indeed, that the tutors and governors are sometimes 
wrong, but that is hardly an argument for leaving the 
children to themselves. Now, Egypt is the youngest 
child of our adoption, and there be Kgyptians, with 
the young Khedive for their chief, who think that 
tutelage is rot, and that old Miss Cromer (their 
governess) and the Rev. Dr. Rosebery (their guardian) 


are a couple of fogies, and should be sent about their 
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business. Of course France is ready, as is usual and 
natural, to make capital out of all such theories ; and 
hence these stories of a brutal British police. Now, 
in Egypt the policemen are mostly Italians or 
Levantines of sorts; so that irregularities are possible 
enough, and the matter has been expiscated with 
advantage. But even if they had proved the worst, 
what would—what could—it matter? Is blackmailing 
unknown in London? And shall we therefore insist 
on abolishing the British Constitution ? 

Lord Rosebery’s despatch of February 16th, which 
was issued last week as a Parliamentary paper, does not 
minimise the true seriousness of the state of affairs. 
The despatch is practically what schoolboys call a ‘ jaw, 
and the Khedive is the real recipient. He must never 
do it again is the burden of it, and he is warned that 
European interference is inevitable, whether he likes it 
or not. It remains, therefore, for His Highness to 
consider if he will stay content with Lord Cromer’s 
tutelage or fly to evils that he knows not of. Mean- 
time, he would do well to reflect that Arabi is in 
Ceylon, and that the necessity for a Khedive is not 
apparent to the great mass of the British people. In 
The Times a *'Twenty Years’ Resident” has instituted 
a sombre parallel between affairs as they are and 
We have, it 
would seem, the same excitement in the air; the same 
autocracy on the part of the same Prime Minister ; 
the same intrigues from Constantinople; with the 
same explosions of silliness from Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 
That gentleman, indeed, is something of a portent. His 
‘disinterested aversion” has been public property these 
many years. Your straw will tell you the way of the wind, 
and his re-appearance as the enemy of Britain shows 
that in Egypt there are other enemies of Britain 
who (as before) have made him the penny-whistle 
of their discontent. Mr. Blunt may be imaginative, as 
assuredly he is credulous, but that he should write his 
rubbish with a clear conscience proves, not merely 
that he has been carried away by a theory which fits 


affairs as they were twelve years ago. 


‘in with his native disloyalty, but also that it is worth 


somebody’s while to set him, a tin trumpet, to their lips 
and blow. It may be noted, as showing how thoroughly 
British politics are apprehended in the near Kast, that 
no such article as Mr. Blunt’s (with some of whose 
misdatements a correspondent deals elsewhere) would 
have been propelled into any Nineteenth Century had 
It matters 
little whether the Mahatma who is the only true begetter 
of Mr. Blunt’s libels is a native of Constantinople 
or of Paris. The point is, that an anti-British feeling 
arises in a certain class of Egyptian, and, as before, an 
Englishman collects and joyfully reiterates the fables 
on which the perturbed ones feed their perturbations. 
The arch-enemy is master of the city, and it is natural 
that his jackals should throng yelping in the gates. It 
is natural, also, that the present Ministry should be 
inspired with the like antagonism to Mr. Blunt's. 
Riaz ought never to have been Prime Minister. 
the nomination was the Khedive’s, but Lord Cromer’s 
acceptance of that nomination, inevitable as it may 
have been, was none the less a public misfortune. 

Last week was published Lord Cromer’s financial 
report. Nothing could well be more unpleasant reading 
—in France. Were Mr. Blunt as good a patriot as 
he is a poet (even !) he could spend his time no better 


any one but Mr. Gladstone been Premier. 


True, 
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than in pointing out to his Egyptian or ‘Turkish 
friends that the burden of the fallaheen might be 
extremely lightened if our sweet enemy would only 
consent to the hospitable use of the surplus revenue. 
Lord Cromer is justified in his boasting by such figures. 
And in the meantime, in taking into account past 
history and present malcontentedness, we cannot do 
else than reiterate the hope that Lord Rosebery will 
still further strengthen our garrison on the Nile. Force 
is the sole argument an Oriental can understand : 
Abbas, despite his European training, is an Oriental 
au bout des ongles, and the persuasiveness of ten 
thousand redcoats were merely irresistible. 


THE REVOLT OF THE PRESS 


HE Government of the couutry, in the eyes of the 
descriptive reporter, is conducted for the sole 
purpose of suggesting ‘copy, and Fleet Street is in 
revolt because one of its hacks is not permitted to 
outrage the common decencies of life. ‘The majesty of 
the press, indeed, is threatened ; and if you pondered 
the utterances of The Daily Chronicle, you might believe 
that the Empire was tottering because an irresponsible 
journalist had received a well-merited rebuke. Now, a 
privilege is not a right, and as the House of Commons 
existed before the creation of what has been styled—in 
irony, we trust—the Fourth Estate, the decencies of 
Parliamentary life, such as they are, 
imperilled for the arrogance of a 


cannot be 
reporter. ‘The 
journalist is admitted to the House neither for his own 
amusement nor for the profit of what he is wont to 
call his ‘organ.’ He sits in his gallery merely for the 
convenience of the world. If it be shown that he 
abuses his privileges, out he must go, and not the 
smallest violence is done to Liberty. On the con- 
trary, the freedom of the Commons and the country 
from the tyranny of the journalist is thereby vindicated 
and expression is given to the oft-forgotten truth that 
the press is not a master but a servant. After five 
hundred years the power of the printing-press is not 
yet estimated at its proper worth, ‘The uninitiated, to 
whom type and printer's ink are profound mysteries, 
are prepared to accept as gospel the lightest words of 
the first loafer that can get his ‘copy’ into print. In 
truth, none can produce so large an effect with so 
small an intellectual baggage as the Fleet Street 
hack. And for this very reason it is necessary that the 
privilege of the press should be rigorously subordinated 
to the public interest and to the amenity of public 
life. Or, to set it in another light, it is a thousandfold 
more important that the authority of the Chair should 
be supported, than that fresh license should be accorded 
to a class already inclined to abuse its privilege. 

‘There is nothing holy in the person of a reporter ; 
and though the simple and dignified rebuke administered 
by the Serjeant-at-Arms was doubtless too much for 
the pelt of irresponsible satisfaction, the Democratic 
press has protested against what it deems an unwar- 
rantable interference, proving its honesty and good 
taste by the publication of a private letter and by a 
denial that the letter bore the mark of a confidential 
communication. ‘The Speaker, shout these scribblers, 
converts his office to a tyranny: wherefore it should 
be in the power of those whom of his courtesy he 
admits to the House to criticise his judgment and to 
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revise his decision. But where shall the practice of 


revision cease? Quis custodiet custodes 2? Suppose the 


press is allowed to dictate to the Iouse, who 
shall hold in check the sentimental _ self-seeking, 
half-literate gentry in the Reporters Gallery ? 


If it is a question of tyranny, we would rather 
endure the severity of a gentleman chosen by the 
House than put up with the temper of a set of 
persons whose blood is turned to vinegar by the 
acquisition of an irresponsible and irrational influence. 
If representation has the smallest meaning, then the 
Speaker carries with him the goodwill and confidence 
of the country: so that the Democrat who insults 
his honour and questions his ruling is a sort of can- 
nibal, quite ready to make a meal off his own kind. 
You but to establish the meanest standard 
of manners and morals to create a tyranny 
irksome to those who have trampled morals and 
To the murderer the hang- 


have 
most 
manners under foot. 
man’s rope is a tyrant; to Zhe Daily Chronicle it 
appears tyrannical that the insults which courtesy has 
permitted it to fling about should not pass unregarded, 
Where, then, shall we stop’ There is no nearer halting 
place than Anarchy, and the protests of the Radical 
press are less a plea for Liberty than a repudiation of 
decency and law. It is the habit of Democracy, which 
is in its essence ignorant of policy and human nature, 
never to trust its servants. Over and over again we 
have seen efficient officers thwarted and harried by the 
London County Council, and it is quite possible that 
in the future the People (or the People’s Press) may 
persist in insulting the Speaker its own representa- 
tives have appointed. ‘This lack of respect for ancient 
institutions, inseparable 
from popular government, and the interpretation as 
tyranny of the smallest check upon its own lawlessness 


contemptible as it is, is 


is the surest and straightest road to Anarchy. 

But why should the press demand and expect a 
peculiar measure of protections ‘The reporter is 
neither a saviour of his country nor a man of genius 
that he should receive extraordinary courtesy at the 
hands of his betters. He is merely bent upon making 
a living, and it is monstrous to mouth of his license as 
of some holy thing. Suppose the policeman who stands 
at the door of the House should clamour for his 
‘rights, and call the Speaker to order for some 
imagined affront, and he would stand in the position 
now occupied by these ill-mannered missionaries of the 
press. ‘The policeman would not be likely to meet 
with generous support in his demand for dignity, but 
then he has not the columns of a newspaper and 

printers ink at his disposal. 
the other invent a 
grievance, and by his access to the columns of a 


hundredweights of 
The reporter, on hand, can 
paper can exaggerate a very proper rebuke into an 
infringement of liberty or what he will, But it is for 
the world to remember that there is nothing sacrosanct 
in journalism ; that a statement is not necessarily true 
because it stands in print; that amenity of public 
life is more precious than irresponsible lawlessness ; 
above all, that the journalist only enters the House 
of Commons on sufferance, and that bad behaviour is 
sufficient to exclude him. ‘That Democracy is ascending 
is but too true, but at least we may be thankful 
that we are not yet ruled by the unscrupulous sentimen- 
talists of the New Journalism, 
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KNOX THE SATIRIST 


k NOX must ever remain one of the most intrepid and 
A self-centred figures in Scottish history, but it is not 
impossible that in the long run he will be remembered 
rather as satirist than as theologian or kirkman. [Even 
in Scotland both Calvinism and Presbytery have probably 
‘touched the highest point of all their greatness’; the 
theological rancour instilled into the nation by the 
Great Reformer exhibits symptoms of exhaustion ; and 
possibly the attention of the average Scot is now less 
engrossed by Knox and the Kirk than by banking and 
Burns. Knox the theologian was a mere echo of Calvin ; 
Knox the ecclesiastic was chiefly the peculiar product of 
his time—narrow, intense, bigoted, bitter ; but Knox the 
iconoclast was great, and the secret of his power, apart from 
his dauntless and overmastering will, lay in his genius as a 
satirist. As he was honest, it is only in a qualified sense 
that his satire can be termed malevolent ; but its very 
ingenuousness gave it a momentum and an effect beyond 
the possible achievement of mere malignity. Its severity 
was deepened by the sullen gloom of the man’s creed ; 
for in his view his opponents were but children of Satan, 
and he was ‘ persuadit that all whilk oure adversaries dois 
is diabolicall.’ His chief theme is of course the Kir) of 
Rome, and the vials of his most blistering wrath are voided 
on Mary of England, the Queen Dowager of Scotland 
Mary of Lorraine, and Cardinal Beaton, whom he deemed 
the Devil’s chief deputy. As for Mary Queen of Scots 
she is dealt with on the whole more gently: possibly 
because the ‘Kirk’ was by that time assured of 
triumph. His portraits both of Mary of Lorraine and of 
Beaton are very largely burlesques ; but he was uncon- 
scious of his own exaggeration. His grasp of 
idiosyncrasies was shrewd and keen; yet when he came 
to deal with prime antipathies he was apt to project 
his own personality into theirs, and to suppose them as 
earnest and assiduous in Satan’s service as himself in the 
cause of God. 

His satire is more often strong and vehement than 
subtle. The Grey Friars in their wrath at the preaching 
of the Reformers ‘rowped,’ he says, ‘as thei had been 
ravinis, yea, rather thei yelled and rored as devillis in hell 
“ Heresy, Heresy.” Guyliamis (Williams) and Rought 
(Rough) will carry the governor to the Devill.’ The Mass 
was the ‘ Devill’s sacrament and seal, which he has made 
with the pestilent sons of Antichrist. After the breaking 
of the altars at Perth, the Mass was set up again by the 
QWueen Regent, and then it was ‘said upon a dycing table 
(for ye sall understand all the altaris were profaned).’ 
‘Yet, says he again,‘ were the tables whereof some before 
used to serve for drunkardis, dysaris and carteris (players 
at cards)—holy aneuch for the Preast and his padgean 
(pageant). His attacks on the Queen Regent are simply 
outrageous. Mary Queen of Scots was ‘cal/it’ daughter 
of James V. The mother was that ‘ crafty practiser of the 
‘Guisean blood’ who only wanted opportunity to ‘cut the 
throttis of all those in whom she suspected any knowledge 
of God’; ‘when children were slain she did but smile’ ; 
looking from the battlements of Edinburgh Castle on 
the bleaching bodies of the slain Scots, she likened the 
spectacle ‘to the finest tapestrie that she ever saw. On 
the Cardinal's arrival with the news of the death of her 
husband, James V., she at first sight of him exclaimed, 
‘Welcome, my Lord: is not the hing dead?’ And 
Knox has no doubt as to the reasons for her warmth of 
greeting. At any rate he can affirm that ‘ whatever 
it was befoir, it is plane that after the Kingis death 
and during the Cardinallis lyf, whosoever guyded the 
court, he got his secrett besynes sped of that gratiouse 
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Lady eyther by day or by nycht.’ In a man of 
such austerity coarseness is not at all amazing. Knox 
rolls as a sweet morsel the ‘merry bourd’ of the 
prelates, the younger of whom had ‘had the round 
dozen’; he repeats with gusto the taunts as_ to 
the ‘miracles’ in the chapels of Our Lady; the 
still grosser pleasantry of one ‘Sandy Furrour’, who 
‘knew nothing of religion,’ is set forth at length, all the 
comical aspects of the sordid scene being touched with 
fitting emphasis and a vigour of ‘realism’ that rivals 
Rabelais’ own. Yet he could excel in pure mirth: as 
witnesses his description of the ‘ downcasting of St. Gile’ : 
‘when the priests and friars saw the feebleness of their 
God (for one took him by the heillis, and dadding his head 
to the calsay left Dagon without head or handis),’ they 
‘fled faster than thei did at Pynckey Clewcht. . . . The 
Gray Freiris gapped, the Blak Frearis blew, the Preastis 
panted and fled, and happy was he that first gate the 
house ; for such ane suddan fray came never amongis the 
generatioun of Anti-Christ within this realme befoir. By 
chance thare Jay upoun a stare a meary Englishman, and, 
seing the discomfiture to be without blood, thought he 
wold add some mearynes to the mater, and so cryed he 
ower a stayr, and said, “ Fy upoun yow, hoorsones, why 
have ye brockin ordour! Doun the streat ye passed in 
array with great myrth. Why flie ye, vilanes, now without 
ordour? Turne and stryk everie one a strok for the honour 
of his God. Fy cowardis, fy, ye shall never be judged 
worthy of your wages agane!”’ More sardonic, but 
equally vivid, is his picture of the contest between the rival 
cross-bearers of the Cardinal, who ‘ was knowin proude, 
and Archbishop Dunbar, who ‘was known a glorious 
foole.’ The gradual progress of the strife from ‘ glowmyng’ 
to ‘neffeling’ is excellently indicated ; ‘and,’ he continues, 
‘that there should be no superiorite in that behalf’ (as to 
which cross ‘war fynast mettall’) ‘to the ground gois 
boyth the croces. And then begane no litill fray, but 
yitt a meary game ; for rockettis war rent, typpetis war 
torne, crounis were knapped, and syd gounis mycht have 
bene sein wantonly wag from the one wall to the other: 
many of thame lacked beardis, and that was the more 
pitie ; and tharefore could not bukkill other by the byrse, 
as bold men wold haif doune.’ But the sting of the recital 
is in the statement that, though ‘this inemitie was judged 
mortall,’ ‘the blood of the innocent servant of God 
|Wishart| buryed in oblivioun all that braggine and 
boast.’ 

It was impossible for this man to speak of Beaton with- 
out an epithet of scorn or hate. He paints the Cardinal 
as a kind of cross betwixt fox and wolf. Although 
in seeming power, Beaton—-according to his impeachers’ 
presentation—had long been merely skulking and 
doubling from the avenging truth which was ever hard at 
his heel: ‘the Scotch proverbe was trew in him: so long 
rynnis the fox as he fute hes.’ The exulting recital of 
his death is in its own way a masterpiece. He is 
represented as but awakened from a ‘morning sleep’ of 
debauchery, and slain ‘ with all his crimes broad blown 
as flush as May.’ His first care before the assassins entered 
was to hide ‘ a box of gold under coales that were laid in a 
secret corner.’ Then you have the fawning cowardice of his 
entreaty——‘I am a priest! I am a priest! Ye will not 
slay me !’—contrasted with the stern and serene bearing 
of the chief assassin who, assuming the functions of an 
emissary of the Most High, puts by those of his com- 
panions, who would slay the wretch ‘in choler’ and from 
private motives, and executes with calm deliberation the 
divine vengeance upon ‘ane obstinate enemye against 
Christ Jesus and his holy evangel.’ Last, the victim 
having been shown ‘dead over the wall to the faythless 


























multitude, which wold not beleve befoir it saw: How 
miserably lay David Betoun, Cairfull Cardinall, comes the 
grim story of the corse: ‘now, because the wether was 
hote, and his funerallis could not suddenly be prepared, 
it was thought best to keap him frome styncking, to geve 
him great salt ynewcht, a cope of lead, and a nuk in the 
boddome of the sea-toore to await what exequis his 
bretherne the Bischoppes wold prepare for him.’ Knox's 
portrait of the Cardinal has mastered the imagination of 
the Scottish people: and it is the Appearance of that 
portrait, and not the ghost of the Cardinal himself, that 
still revisiting the glimpses of the moon, ‘ drives down by 
the old Abbey wall into the sea.’ 


POCKETS 


ENTIMENTALIST hath ever held that the seat 
of man’s affections is the heart. The playful and 
the satirical denote the stomach: maintaining that, what- 
ever the place of origin, that organ doth so early in 
man’s life become the locus domicilu as to preclude the 
possibility of dispute. A third school of thought has 
just as little difficulty in fixing the fons et origv in the 
Pocket. And this would surely seem the more correct 
view ; insomuch as it is in the nature of a satisfaction to lay 
hold upon that in a Man which differentiates him 
from the Beasts, and in the matter of the affections it is 
important that in him they have a house which they do 
not possess in the inferior creatures. Now, indubitably, 
pockets confer distinction ; but hearts and stomachs do not. 
Here and there a splendid rotundity moves majestic and 
bulky through our midst ; but, if it compel the admiration, 
it leaves the reason cold. The _ beasts, all save 
those of the highest order, know nothing of pockets, 
It is admitted, now with loathing, now with awe, that 
monkeys are horribly like men. They have shattered 
a religion and evolved a science: so Professors go out 
into the wilderness to make them talk, and return 
again, still wandering, to persuade us of success. The 
truth is (or is not) that what the monkey has to say 
is not worth hearing, but his grasp of the great 
human conception of the place of Pockets in the 
Evolution of Race commands respect. He has 
discovered, being as yet untailored, that his cheek was 
given him to do more than dissemble tongue or teeth 
withal. Holding strictly to the primal idea, that property 
is portable, and must be carried on the person 
safe out of Envy’s ken and the quick glance of thievery, 
he has been the first among beasts to recognise that the 
true means of aggrandising himself and aggravating 
others consists in the manifestation of portable property. 
At the other end of the evolutionary ladder is the 
American millionaire. It is idle to instance the jackdaw: 
he accretes property, it is true, but he also secretes it. 
He cannot carry it about with him; he has no pockets, 
and his wealth is a delight he can only enjoy in solitude. 
Now, the zest of true enjoyment is the sense of competi- 
tion ; and this fine relish, which is lacking in the jackdaw’s 
hoard, is flagrant in the monkey’s stuffed and obvious 
cheek, As for the kangaroo, it may be owned at once 
that either his day is over or it is not yet. He belongs to 
a race that has grossly misused its privilege : having utilised 
as a créche what should have been no less than a 
Pantechnicon. 

A pocket is a thing of unexhausted possibility, a creature 
of infinite range, a kaleidoscope of jingling astonishments, 
an ingle of quaintnesses: or fairy hoard or goblin dustbin as 
occasion shall ordain. <A gold mine is valued for what is 
got out of it, but unless what is got out of it be gold it is 
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decried as a swindle. But from pockets you can get 
anything—from sovereigns to cobbler's wax. Some 
puling sentimentalists still cant about empty pockets; but, 
in truth, there are no such things ; for your pockets have 
themselves the withal to quit them of the reproach. Like 
the eider duck, they pluck off their own lining so that they 
shall still contain a something, and disgrace be far from them. 
This would seem to be the only wherefore of the discovery 
in pockets, vacant else, of those small round balls of 
fluff (samples of the product known to the learned as 
‘beggar’s velvet’), which seem to have no purpose and no 
origin. And even in those rare cases where the pocket 
is worn bare as bleached marble, yet hath it one thing 
left. The emptiest of them all, as the best garnished, 
has ever a hole, and of these it is humiliating to 
think and courageous to discourse. Whatever difficulty 
logicians may have had in stating the problem of 
‘When does a heap of sand cease, by withdrawing 
therefrom single grains, to be a heap?’ or, con- 
versely, ‘When does an agglomeration of grains of sand 
become a heap?’ it is obvious that a pocket-hole only 
becomes a hole when things harboured thereby can 
pass into the Infinite at will. And this moment of 
genesis is interesting; for it is instantaneous, and it 
generally takes place in a crowded thoroughfare, or when 
one is in converse with a superior. A cold shiver runs 
down the leg, there is a clattering jingle, and half a dozen 
pennies and as many sixpences and shillings in the custody 
ofa latchkey, are gambolling and rolling on the pavement ! 
The whole world sees and knows that a trousers-pocket 
has given birth to a hole. The patient picks up his 
latchkey and some of the coins (the rest have become 
the sport and spoil of youth), transfers them to the pocket 
still intact, and sadly hies him home. For the rest, the 
pocket is emblematic of its owners and by the fruits 
thereof shall one know a man. There needs no Sherlock 
Holmes to tell us that. To lay open o’nights the 
cavernities that sprawl and dangle athwart a bedside 
chair and draw therefrom a slate pencil, a piece of string, 
a half-sucked bullseye wrapped in a fragment of 77/- Bits, 
a broken knife, etcetera, etcetera, is to recognise the 
presence of that King of Pocketeers, the schoolboy 
proper. The season ticket, the daily train (or tram) 
ticket, the love letters, the bills and circulars, the thousand 
and one traitors of Man’s daily life these he stuffs in, 
and stuffs in, at early morn, to disembowel the pouching 
holds at slippered eve. Again, he thrusts his hands into 
own pockets for safety; and he would thrust them into 
those of others for profit. They are symbols of riches and 
poverty. They are also emblems of mystery. A child 
once set his face (or was ‘ took’ : it matters not) toa strange 
house for an evening party; and unto each guest there 
was given a box which, being opened, was seen to be 
filled with yet another like unto the first, and so on, 
till the youngest, or Hop-o-My-Thumb, of boxes was 
reached; and enshrined therein a threepenny bit lay shining. 
But when the child had shed and shed down to his 
Hop-o-My-Thumb, he found—no threepenny bit, but 
only—vacancy revealed ; and the tears stood in his eyes ; 
and there was like to have been a scene. But his hostess 
saw his trouble; so she called him to her knee, and said 
that he should have his prize, for she had a sixpence ot 
her own, and that sixpence was in a_ pocket, and that 
pocket was hers. ‘Then was the beginning of revelation : 
for her pocket was not in her dress, nor yet in the petticoat 
beneath the dress, nor to this day has the child divined 
its whereabouts. For to approach it seemed to him like 
unto the taking of a city, Wall after wall went down; 
rampart after rampart was demolished ; and lo! the still 
small pocket! And the sixpence was extracted and 
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presented ; and wall by wall, and rampart after rampart, 
the city took itself again; and there was the silk gown ; 
and behold ! it was as though no miracle had been. 

Autres temps, autres poches: modern Woman seems to 
have no pocket anywhere but far away at the back of 
her, where all can see it, and what’s in it—-saving herself 
alone. For this cause, wise virgins carry their purses in 
their hands, exciting envy but not satiety; or they 
take them for an airing in a reticule, which whets the 
curiosity, but the ambition is not stirred. But of the true 
pocket Woman has no understanding nor no love, both 
which are left to the unreflecting but instinctive male. He, 
being somehow conscious that in a multitude of pockets 
there is wisdom, has built himself all over with them, and 
daily plays hide and seek with himself, searching now 
here, now there for something which is neither there nor 
here but somewhere else. So does he keep perennially 
young, and only makes believe to his clerks in the City 
that he is rotund and respectable and old. 


‘EYES OF YOUTH’ 


The following letter appears to be the last remnant of a 
correspondence rescued some years back from a musty drawer in 
Orlando, Fla. It seems to have been written bya young gentle- 
man residing in London to a friend residing in Florida. Haply 
without great pretensions to edification, it may yet be put upon 
record as an expression of youth, where youth is rarely articu- 
late. The letter ts without date. 


ET us be philosophers. It’s the one thing left us. 
Therefore, I say, let us be philosophers. Your 

true philosopher is not one that sets himself to solve the 
riddle of this world. The man who thought to do that 
should surely die of grief. Rather let 
backs upon life and refuse to regard it; and though it 
sting us never so shrewdly let us stare the other way 
with a perfect calmness. I think it the only road that 
we, you and I, can take without falling upon thorns, If 
anything mattered, then would everything matter ; there- 
fore let nothing matter—not even your coming home. 
By this doctrine we shall regulate our course within the 
severest limitations. Violence is vulgar; and all vehe- 
ment desire is violent. 


us turn our 


Let us not transgress. 

I know one to whom these words would be as salt or 
vinegar upon an open cut; and the day, I will prophesy, 
must come when we also shall so regard them. I can 
conceive him reading, and his language will be neither 
delicate nor desirable. Most of all would he shudder 
away from the contemptibility of our present determina- 
tion to arrive at philosophy—we who scarce muster a poor 
fifty years in combination. I know the word he is likely 
to use. He would speak of us as young men of the 
decadence ; and he would throw the accent upon the 
first syllable, to demonstrate subtly that he had lain at 
Paris, and was acquaint with curious French sins. His 
scorn would be strong and persistent but not loud; it 
would be rather voluble. Let me sketch his’ probable 
attitude. He will read these words, and assuredly with 
the profoundest contempt. If he chance to be in London 
he will stroll, upon a summer evening, to the house of a 
sympathetic friend, and stay disgustedly to dinner. Their 
conversation I could not rehearse in the full richness of their 
speech, but they will together mourn over the tune of the 
time. To the one the complete dissolution of art will be 
the theme; to the other the perfect decay of manners. 
And to both this period of decadence will imply some 
conscious return on the part of mankind to philosophy. 

With such as these you see that I have at this hour an 
essential quarrel; and, therefore, in my mood, it matters 
naught to me that one day I shall shake their hands in 
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agreement. They suppose that the best philosophy is to 
be lawless; and what scars and wounds they have en- 
dured in their practice I shudder in attempting to realise. 
To them everything in life matters ; and thereby there is 
no loss which does not leave a sting, which does not flick 
the raw. You I would persuade to live by a rule the 
precise contrary of this, and deliberately to avert your- 
self from evils of every kind. In the common order of 
nature it was, or might have been, a grief of great sharp- 
ness for me to watch your vessel as it left the English 
harbour with you aboard. There was in the thing the 
poignancy of the inevitable, and I was conscious of what 
appealed as the working of a natural law—and all 
natural laws are cruel—sweeping you out of my circle, 
out of my propinquity, by a nine days’ journey. 

Do not, I pray, attribute heartlessness to me when you 
learn that I put forth every effort to make light of the 
matter. Heartlessness concerns others besides oneself, 
and it could have given you no delight that I was grieving 
by the mumbling sea because my friend was taken from 
my eyes. Therefore, I stood aloof from the interior 
turmoil that nature was bent upon churning, and lightly 
stepping away from myself, I watched the trial through 
other times than the present. I swept the past in my 
thought, and compared the minute trouble of that beach, 
those yellow sands, against the ‘enormous disarray’ of 
the human experience ; and again I compared that dis- 
array against the great repose of death. And ‘we too 
shall die,’ I simply said; and perhaps the winds of the 
earth shall be the masters of ceremonies at our next 
tryst, when our nerveless dust may be fanned into a 
meeting by winds gathering in mid-seas. ‘ And philosophy 
is naught, and the great mysteries of things are naught 
and there is no comfort anywhere for the deprivation of 
a pleasant intercourse’; I replied to myself somewhat 
violently, unknowing that philosophy and death are the 
standing armies of immutability, and that the little mortal 
bites of grief give way before them like regiments recruited 
among children. 

Therefore, I have learned from philosophy that there is 
nothing that can really matter, because everything isquickly 
finished ; and since, in time, all experiences turn indifferent, 
it seems well to regard also their approach with indifference. 
Thus, we may look to minimise the crueller pangs of 
our life. I do not use a stronger word than minimise, for 
among human imperfections—yours and mine—this is one 
of the most pathetic, that our passing sorrows escape out 
of us and are published, whether we strive to stem them 
orno. They abide broodingly ; and though we overawe 
their fretfulness with persistent toil, or the presence of 
thought, these short-lived creatures, so long as they are 
yet alive, arise and whip our flesh till we scream. I have 
an instance at hand of a lady painfully assaulted by the 
misery of mere existence, who, almost resolved to end all, 
acquired some measure of fame by a book's publication. 
The novelty postponed the end, but, in the staleness of 
experience, the old unhappiness returned, and she killed 
The moral, as applicable to my words, I must 
leave you to make out. Why should I weary you further 
with the platitudes of life? Take heart. I will turn 
romantic; and if, from my comings and goings, I can 


herself. 


wring some quintessence of adventure, you shall share the 
draught with me. Do not, however, forget that romance 
is an infrequent visitor; in witness of which read an 
apologue. 

Last night, after the toil of a long day I was returning 
home—even as you might return home after a fatiguing 
battle with your obstinate soil—to supper, to pipe, to bed. 
I was travelling on the outside of a midnight drag where 


sat one—I should guess his rank to be that of a tavern 
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cook—recounting the most striking experiences of his life. 
It is only during a midnight drive that such people with 
such tendencies are to be discovered. ‘I'll tell you boys,’ 
said this one, including all ages and sexes in the word, 
and speaking with a rustic accent tainted Cockney, ‘ I'll 
tell you, boys, of a thing as ’appened to me, fifteen, 
well—twenty year ago. Twenty year it'll be now. It 
was when I ‘ad the ‘abit of returnin’ of an evenin’ 
from Moorgate Street to Hyde Park Corner by a coach 
that travelled nightly to Kensington. There was three 
or four on us, all young chaps, comin’ back on a 
late night, and I was tired—ay, that tired I fell 
asleep. Well, boys, at Hyde Park those young chaps, three 
or four on ‘em, got out and left me sleepin’; left me 





sleepin’, as true as I'm tellin’ you, and I travelled on four 
stages ; four stages, boys, without knowin’,’ he repeated, 
agaze with the vanity of his adventure. 

Behold the romance of a life, remembered uniquely, 
triumphantly, through the passage of twenty years. The 
hero justly felt it to be the crown of a comic existence. 
It divided him from the dull herd he was addressing. 
The gods had been kind to him, and he recognised it. 
We (it was all to be read in his triumph) had no glory to 
set against this tremendous experience. A_ superior 
angel had visited our dwellings, and had continued 
his victorious flight. How many outsiders on some 
midnight coach had before, 1 thought, sat cowed under 
this recital! Four stages beyond your destination! Ah 
the youth of it, the revel of it!.... You see, my 
dear friend, how exceeding small is the romance of the 
world, Therefore, I beseech your consideration. 


THE ETERNAL SUBJECT 


{ORK so long time as men shall express themselves in 
words, they must need to write largely of what is at 
least the half of their lives. Indeed, if you analyse enough 
you will find that in civilised man ‘love,’ as they call it, is 
directly or indirectly the central motive of far more than 
the half of his comedies and tragedies. The word, of 
course, stands for the genus, and the species is seldom 
indicated as clearly as it might be. ‘ Love’ stands for 
mere desire, and sometimes for strong affection, and 
usually for a combination—in varying proportions—of the 
two. Anacreon sang the love that is desire and appre- 
ciation of beauty, and Sappho the love that is desire 
excited to mania; Horace the love that is desire and mild 
affection, and Catallus love in all its phases —brute desire 
and affectionate desire and desire that goes hand in hand 
with hate. Let us limit our view and keep to the English 
novelist. Or rather, let us be refreshed with a glance 
at our great ones, and then turn to the little ones, for it 
is difficult to share another’s gladness, but all will lend ear 
to a complaint themselves have surely felt. 

The love which comes upon two virginal hearts at once, 
which is pure at its foundation and builds no superstructure 
of make-believe and false sentiment on desire, this love is 
told as none else has told it in Richard Feverel. Of the 
approach of two natures without a sexual past, without 
regrets, without comparisons, while Mother Nature showed 
how goodly and wholesome a thing this natural impulse 
undefiled by sophistry may be, and how fair to watch are 
its beginnings of emotion, of this phase there is hardly such 
an epic in prose elsewhere. One remembers other phases. 
Fielding has given us most of them in his robust instinct, 
Richardson has displayed the sentimental aspect, and 
Sterne has smiled on the easy ardour of my Uncle 
Toby for the Widow Wadman. Mr. Arthur Pendennis 
illustrates several in his own worthy person ; and when 
Henry Esmond, cheated of Beatrix, fell back on the 





object of his boyish worship, even Trix’s mother, and 
married her, there was written one of the boldest and 
most excellent things in fiction, But an enumeration 
would be impertinent ..., All the phases are illustrated 
by our greater novelists, or all save one or two, To 
come to our complaint of the smaller ones and to take 
them in the lump. The plaint is not that they write 
of love, which, as was said, is half of life, and instead 
thereof one would not have them trace the details 
of the hero’s financial operations, or concern themselves 
with the minutia of engines and dynamos. The grievance 
is, that their loves are always the loves of little-hearted 
virgins and nice young men. Even in the greater masters 
you find a general tendency to place two young persons 
in the limelight, so that the thing is sometimes tedious. 
Of such love as was Richard Feverel’s and Lucy’s, no 
reader may complain; but, frankly, the Young Person 
whose love is always being sicklied o’er with this or that 
fantasy or mishap is wearisome. The young woman for 
this reason. To have used one’s eyes is to know that 
most often she can hardly feel an intensity of passion 
before marriage, and therefore her suspicions and 
questionings and self-deceptions are not often of con- 
straining interest. We wax weary of the damsel 
who discards her lover for groundless jealousy, of the 
school-girl who is for reclaiming the repentant rake 
(so he said), of her who proclaims her zeal to be 
for the cause and not the man. Our little novelists, 
being mostly women, treat of these things with tolerable 
accuracy; but the things are in themselves barren. And 
the young male is ineffably wearisome, because, our little 
novelists being mostly women, he figures in their pages as 
either prig or cad. ‘The woman who can draw an amiable 
virile man in his time of passion is a jewel indeed, Even 
Charlotte Bronté, she who could make her plain, insigni- 
ficant little governesses absolutely adorable, of how many 
male lovers has she given the impression of manliness and 
humanity, if you except M. Paul? And one speaks of 
novelists with other powers than hers. 

There is a minor point worth noting. Granting 
the interest of the bloodless philandering of young 
people, one finds that in defiance of experience and 
of the best proverb on the subject their loves are 
almost always mutual. This either postulates that the 
emotions of variously conditioned people always develop 
at an equal speed, which is absurd, or ignores the sad 
fact that neither with man nor with woman does the 
sight of passion in another stimulate a return, for there is 
nothing to be won, and the return is often the deception 
of self or of others. Mutual, contemporaneous devotion is 
the gift given to the very few: yet our little novelists 
attest it the privilege of all but villains. But that 
incessant procession of inane young persons from the 
absurd love at first sight to the lawful altar is what 
grieves the wise. For they tell us that middle-aged passion 
is a sterner and more fruitful thing than the rambling 
inclination of all the sweet-and-twenties. Of course 
our little novelists have no claim to rank as artists; 
they do not try to express their best, but merely to 
supply a demand. All the more reason they should 
list now and then to the demand of the wise. For 
though the wise read few new novels, yet when they are 
catholic they like a touch of modernity in their reading, 
and when, seeking it, they find but the ancient Young 
Person, they are troubled, Or suppose our little novelists 
did endeavour after art. It is true that the first purpose 
of a work of art is not to set one thinking; but an art 
whose concern is with the qualities of human beings 
must be jejune if it raise no secondary question of the 


philosophy of sex. The suggestions of little novelists 
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are not likely to be valuable; in point of art they must 
of necessity be slipshod and futile. But if their love-stories 
bore some relation to their knowledge of life—yea! 
even to theirs—they would be none the less profitable 
and a deal less annoying to read. 


THE CADDIE 


| query. who thought he knew something about it, 

said that of all wild animals the most savage was a 
boy. The remark remains, and is with us until this day, 
but Plato did not know ‘ boy’ in the culminating villainy 
of his nineteenth-century evolution : he did not know him 
as a caddie. Now caddies, in the first instance, may 
be divided into those who take an interest in the game, 
and those who do not ; and the first division may be again 
subdivided into caddies whose interest is sympathetic, and 
caddies whose interest is critical and humourous, 

Sir Walter Simpson laid it down as an integral part of 
a caddie’s duty that he should conceal his natural and just 
contempt for your game. It isa counsel of perfection which 
no caddie yet, in our experience, has brought to attainment. 
But it is doubtful if even the most critical, the most 
humourous appreciation is as hard to bear as the absolute 
non-intelligence and indifference which are sometimes the 
alternative. The writer once played golf at Epsom, and 
the caddie of the Epsom golf links is sui generis altogether. 
Probably it is by reason of his intimacy with that noble 
animal the horse; but he will take no more interest in 
you than will the one porter at Crewe Station when you 
are turned out, with the milk-cans, in the middle of the 
night to await the connecting train for the west. 
Therefore, in all discussions as to the nature and being of 
the caddie, let it be understood that the Epsom caddie is 
a thing apart for discussion under a separate heading ; 
or, rather, to be left as he leaves you, severely undiscussed. 
Some of his qualities, however, he shares with others ; for it 
was not at Epsom, but further west, that a caddie 
threw down his master’s clubs, observing, as he hurried 
from the scene of action, ‘I be going ‘ome—there’s 
goose for dinner.’ 

The only caddies worth discussing are those who 
do take an interest in the game. The forms which this 
interest assumes are very varied. Sometimes it is 
humourous, as in the case of caddies who deride; some- 
times it is adulatory, as in the case of caddies who have 
seen very little good play ; sometimes it is financial, as in 
the case of caddies who bet. The adulatory form, of 
interest does exist, although one has to travel rather ‘far 
afield to find it. Of course it is no use going to St. 
Andrews —for there they know too much. Even if you 
should happen to make an ‘extraordinarily good stroke, 
your St, Andrews caddie will always bring your pride down 
off its tee by saying, ‘ A’ saw Dawvid Somebody—he did a 
maist remairkable pairformance’—always just a little more 
remarkable than your own, This is very good for one, no 
doubt, but it is not the sort of interest one is at any pains 
to test. Neither is it worth while searching for the 
adulatory form in spots whither no culture has yet pene- 
trated--for here they know too little. Your longest 
drives go unremarked, your finest iron shots fall dead 
without a word of praise—are as pearls before swine. 
But if a man be anything of a golfer at all, and if 
he be ‘down on his luck’ and inclined to take a despon- 
dent view of himself and his performances, let him 
go to some place where they have played golf for a 
while, and all that while have played it badly. Here, 
if he be but a little better than those who have gone 
before him, his pride will ‘have a lovely time.’ Some of 
the Continental greens are perhaps the most to be 
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recommended for this purpose. There may be seen the 
adulatory form of interest in its severest degree: there 
the golfer, by reason of a slight superiority, may hear 
himself dubbed ‘le Fort, while men less happy are 
distinguished as ‘le Cochon, ‘le Diable boiteux,’ and 
‘le Juif errant.’ Great are those little Continental boys 
at nick-names! As a rule, though, and with every 
allowance for the unfortunate fact that they are boys, 
these Continental caddies are good boys. Out of their 
own mouths you may judge them. ‘I know he isa 
gentleman, says Artemus Ward, ‘for he told me so 
himself, and he wouldn't tell a lie about a little matter 
like that.’ So, too, do these gamins, with charming 
candour, pronounce themselves ‘ good boy.’ This, with 
‘good morning,’ ‘ good afternoon,’ and a few golfing 
phrases which they have picked up, casually, from the 
golfer is their stock-in-trade. On occasion they can swear 
for you, if you want it, in fair English. When they swear 
at you, as no doubt happens, they do it in the vernacular, 
which no golfer understands. 

It is in the Basses Pyrenves that the Continental caddie 
gives best opportunities for study--at Pau, that is, at 
Biarritz, at St. Jean de Luz. At St. Jean de Luz, 
being most Basque and least cultured, he is totally 
unintelligible. At Biarritz he speaks with a queer patois 
of French, and he knows the names of all the. clubs 
except the iron, which he calls the ‘fer. At Pau he is 
sophisticate enough to be of those whose interest is 
humourous. He is worse than at Biarritz, because he 
is bigger: and it is a feature of boy-nature, unnoticed by 
Plato, with bodily growth to wax in villainy. But the light- 
hearted merriment in which your French boy indulges at 
your expense is as unlike as possible the dour malevolence 
of your Scottish caddie. The latter is not without its 
humour, but it is a biting humour, like the east-coast 
winds: there is in it none of the sunshine of the South of 
France. 

Lately, though, St. Andrews has taken a definite step 
forward in the treatment of her caddies, by registering 
them and by starting a Caddies’ Mutual Benefit Fund. 
Moreover, the golfer himself appears to be growing in 
an intelligent knowledge of how to tame this savage 
animal, A firm, judicious moderation seems to be taking 
the place of the old alternation of ferocious tyranny with 
crawling deference. Some years back it was no uncommon 
thing to hear a caddie cursed by all the gods of whom his 
master had cognizance, and a few minutes later consulted , 
with abject humility, on the line of a nine-inch putt. 
Such treatment is no more calculated to produce a good 
servant than is the practice of giving him an extra sixpence 
‘to get a drink.’ In truth, the kindest advice which an 
employer can give to a caddie is that he should turn his 
attention, as he approaches years of discretion, to other 
modes of livelihood than that of carrying clubs. For this, 
after all, is but boys’ business and should be remunerated 
by boys’ wages. It is a poor trade for a grown man. 
But if it be the caddie’s determined wish to adopt golf as 
his profession, then by all means encourage him to learn 
how to make aclub. The kindest help to such an one 
is to get him apprenticed to a club-maker. The rewards 
for excellence in playing the game are very meagre. On 
the other hand the post of green-keeper and resident 
professional to an established club is worth coveting. And 
such posts are far more accessible to one with a good know- 
ledge of club-making than to one without. Better, far 
better, pecuniarily speaking, to be able to make a golf 
club than to wina championship ; and bread and butter are 
rather the ultimate necessaries of life than laurel wreaths 
and more adequate for the support of a wife and family. 

There is no doubt that an intelligent friendliness 
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delevopes in the golf caddie—no less than in that more 
domesticated animal, the dog—a reasonable sagacity. He 
will even exhibit such canine traits as devotion to your 
interests irrespective of the question whether you are in 
the right or in the wrong. He will permit to none other 
the luxury of criticising your play, though to himself he 
will not deny the utmost indulgence in that regard. He 
will polish your irons with the scrupulous care which the 
Esquire of chivalry bestowed on the lance and shield of the 
Knight Errant in days when other monsters than golfers 
possessed the land. Wherefore, boy though he be, he 
may still have merits—merits which it should be to the 
pleasure, no less than to the profit, of his master to cultivate. 
In the canons which expound the whole duty of the 
golfer it will be found that even the caddie is not 


without his place. Horace Hurcnuinson 


TWO OF A TRADE 


‘y= the high common the red sunbeams still lay, 

though twilight had come to the village below. 
The threadbare old man walked with something of 
uncertainty in his step, for his eyes pored close over a 
book. His black coat, patched at elbow, hung thinly in 
the skirts, manifesting with his much-mended hose two 
distinct hues, tones and qualities of rustiness. A few 
thin grey locks straggled over his coat collar, and under 
one arm he clasped an old book-cover, holding much 
paper, in the manner of a portfolio. 

Rapt from all things by the page an inch from his nose, 
and kept to the track mainly by reason of the longer grass 
by the side turning his feet as they wandered, the old 
man saw neither sun nor earth, nor the staring rabbit that 
ran a perch, and sat to look after him; neither did he see 
the ill-looking fellow who, cudgel under arm, strode away 
among the furze in the nearer reaches of the sunlight. 

Seeing nothing, himself was seen, and he of the cudgel 
altered his way, carrying it towards him A sufficient 
approach, discovering the student’s shabbiness, gave the 
rogue pause, as doubting the whileworth of the errand ; 
while the old man walked on The other hailed ; the old 
man turned a page and still read Then, swinging his 
cudgel, the fellow came with a trot, and pulled the book 
down from the nose. 

‘Let a poor cove see the time by 
master !’ 

The shabby old man looked up as one rudely shaken 
from sleep. ‘I have no watch, sir,’ he said. ‘ As for the 
time— 

‘Ye an’t neer a shilling to lend a poor man either ?’ 

This with an influential flourish of the cudgel. The 
old man clasped his books to his breast. ‘I have no 
money, good sir,’ he cried. ‘I am a poor man, and cannot 
serve you.’ 

‘What, none? a’nt ye, ant ye?’ And the ruffian 
seized the old man, driving the end of his cudgel into his 
neckcloth. ‘ Come, out with it, lest it’s knocked out. Stump, 
] say !’ 

‘I pray you, let me go. 

‘ Bring out !’ 

‘ Here are four shillings and sevenpence, whereof I beg 
you will let me keep some part. I have no more, and 
there are things—small necessities . . The old man’s 
voice sank dismally to nothing, as the money dropped 
undivided into the rascal’s breeches-pocket. 

‘That won't do, you know,’ the rogue observed, with 
indignation, as he inspected more closely the shrinking 
shabbiness before him. ‘It won’t pay for time. What's 
this?’ And he pulled away the books which the old man 
was hugging beneath his arm. 


your watch, 


ss, 
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‘Oh, my Pindaros !’ 


cried the old man, following them 
and attempting to regain his hold. ‘ My Pindaros! Sir, 
I beg——do not take it. All my money you have, and 
my clothes, or what not—you shall take ; 


spare me that which 





anything else 
but my Pindaros, all my commentarii 
is my child! Consider, sir, | entreat you; to you it is 
worth nothing ; to me . . . you cannot know 
my house is near 
Pindar !’ 

The footpad was turning over the pages of the printed 
‘This ain’t 


no proper print, said he; ‘more like ‘tis witchcraft. 


take what you will—but give me my 


book, and considering them wrong side up. 


Keep off it ’—pushing the old man back. 

‘It is Greek, and worthless to you; . ard the 
written papers—give me at least the written papers,’ the 
old man implored, extending his arms. ‘ My work—my 
notes — Commentartt in Pindarum, and chattering des- 
perately, he seized the portfolio, from which loose papers 
fell to the ground. 

A long shadow had crept up from where lay the high- 
way, horseback ; a with 
hanger and pistols; a man whom a certain aspect of 


blackguard smartness 


followed by a man on man 
made no more attractive than the 
man with the cudgel. Thus it was that the robber and the 
robbed, perceiving no approach, were startled by a voice 
almost over their heads. 

‘Made a good speak, brother?’ asked the new-coimner, 
leering greedily upon the footpad. 

‘No speak at all, cap'en.’ A sulky reply, breathing no 
welcome to this greater vulture. 

‘Didn't I hear something about notes ?’ 

‘My nota,’ quoth the old man. 
for my nolw ; I pray you will beg them for me of this 
gentleman. 

but my nota !’ 


ask only 


‘Good sir, | 
I will give anything—though there is little 
‘Where's the old cuff’s noteys, brother?’ the mounted 
man asked, fingering a pistol-stock—‘I’m in this, you 
know, and I want my regulars.’ 

‘Noteys be damned—flash thing for a high-tobyman to 
want regulars of a low pad—there’s what he calls his 
noteys !’ 

The highwayman tossed about the papers in the book 
cover, while the old man looked up anxiously in his face, 
disjointed entreaties on his dry lips. ‘ My book, sir... . 
the work of many years . . it cannot advantage yeu 

.’; twice or thrice mechanically reaching toward the 
papers. 

Suddenly leaning over and catching the old man by the 
arm, ‘Come,’ said the scampsman, ‘these notes aren't 
the right sort. Where’s your money ?’ 

‘None is left. 
sevenpence, which this gentleman has. 


but four shillings and 
But the written 


There was 


papers 

‘Frisk him over,’ said the toby-man, taking the printed 
book from the other thief, who began a barren pulling 
inside-out of the victim’s pockets. 

The highwayman turned the fly-leaf of the volume and 
read a name in the failing light. Then he shut the book, 
and reaching forth his hand to the crown of the old man’s 
head, turned his face sunward. 

‘Mr. Joshua Lewthwaite, is this your book ?’ 

‘It is, sir—my Pindaros. I beg you will give me leave 
to go, and give me my papers—and even, if you will 
the book; still, indeed, as for that, though it be a 
Manutius 

‘Take your book, old man, and the noteys ; some are 
on the ground, How much money had you?’ 

The old man fell upon the tumbled sheets with a sigh. 
‘Sir, you have earned my prayers. My Pindaros—the child 
For my shillings I care 





of my life, is given again to me. 
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little now, though none are left. You should have more 
could I give them.’ 

The horseman took a pistol from the holster and 
turned upon the footpad. ‘See here, brother’ he said, 
extending his hand, ‘ turn out your breeches-pockets.’ 

The ruffian retreated a couple of steps, and said 
dubiously, ‘ Stow bamming, cap’en ——what’s the game?’ 

‘High-toby’s the game, brother, as usual, only I’m 
speaking a pad instead of a gentry-cove. Come, rummage 
your own clies, and shut your mouth.’ 

In blue amazement the rogue laggardly brought from 
his pocket and emptied into the other’s palm a handful 
of silver, with a few coppers and a single gold piece. 

‘Here, old man,’ said the highwayman, offering it, 
‘take what you want.’ 

‘If I shall not anger the gentleman ——’ 

‘Take what you want, I say.’ 

The old man took two shillings and looked up doubt- 
fully. 

‘Goon. He took more than that, you know.’ 

One more shilling the old man timidly handled, and 
then another; then a sixpence and a penny. ‘ Four 
shillings and sevenpence, was all my money, and if | may 
take as much ; 

‘Take all you want, | said. Go on,’ 

The old man closed his hand upon that he had taken. 
‘Sir, I cannot thank you as I should. This little money 
is more to me than you know, but the Pindaros——.’ 

‘Damn the Pindaros. Don’t you want any more 
money ?° 

‘ All that was mine, sir, you have given me.’ 

‘Very well, the toby-man replied, rather tartly. ‘Say 
no more, old man, and get home. Off you go!’ 

The form of the threadbare old man drifted away into 
the dusk towards the village, over which the evening star 
now twinkled clearly. The gaze of the highwayman 
followed, and in it was something of contempt, and some- 
thing more. ‘That’s a damned old fool,’ he said, ‘ to turn 
up his nose at a fist-full of King’s pictures. I wanted to 
tell him my name—I would if he’d taken his whack like a 
man.’ 

He turned to the footpad and put the rest of the heap 
back into his hand. Then after a moment's hesitation 
and another look after the old man, he threw a guinea 
upon the rest. ‘That’s for the whole speak,’ he said. 

‘Beneship. I thought you wouldn't skin one of the 
family, Captain Wicks, said the reassured. Then, when 
the money chinked gaily below his belt, he added ‘ You 
must owe the old cove a mighty good turn.’ 

‘When I saw him last I swore I'd flog him dead some 
day, when I could.’ | was a youngster then, and he 
flogged me often, at school. He was the master, Not 
that he could flog much.’ 

The footpad glanced up curiously at the other's face. 
‘Will you drink, Cap’en ?’ he said. 

‘No. There is business.’ 

And Neddy Wicks rode off toward the highway. 

Artuur Morrison, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


SHEIKH SCAWEN IBN BLUNT 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Southsea, 5th April 1893. 


S1r,—Mr. Blunt founds his violently anti-English article in 
the Vineleenth Ceniury on the assumption that ‘the ideas of 
patriotism, of nationality, of political independence, are as 
strong with the Egyptians now as’ they were in 1882. He 
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says Radicals may take his word for it: but there is no need 
to go so far as that. Sensible people, as well as Radicals, are 
quite ready to admit the assertion that what was non-existent 
at the time of Arabi’s rebellion (so-called) is equally non-existent 
at the present day. Ninety-nine out of every hundred adult 
Egyptians neither understand nor care for the abstract qualities 
enumerated in Mr. Blunt’s attack : their aspirations and desires 
are entirely limited by the requirements of the moment. If 
they can procure what they consider to be a sufficiency of food, 
clothing, tobacco, hashisch, and other sensual pleasures they 
are perfectly happy: and no more trouble themselves over 
political independence—whatever that may mean—than they 
do about the Darwinian Theory, or the best way of squaring 
the circle. 

There is one way, and one way only, of exciting the feelings 
of an average Egyptian. Stimulate his fanaticism, and he 
becomes a different being. Remind him that according to the 
teachings of his religion his duty—if he wants to enjoy the 
material bliss of paradise—is to exterminate the Infidel, and 
you at once lay hold of a lever by means of which you may 
impel him to the most ruthless deeds. Left to himself, he will 
do little or no harm ; but, incited by an appeal to the Koran 
and its teachings, there is no atrocity of which he will not be 
guilty. 

It is the hundredth man that Mr. Blunt listens to, and that 
causes all the trouble. This individual may belong to one of 
two classes : he is either possessed of that amount of learning 
which is a dangerous thing; or else, being ambitious and 
having nothing to lose, he is anxious to stir up commotion in 
the hope of benefiting thereby. The hundredth man is the 
supporter of Mr. Blunt’s puny vernacular Press, which ‘sends 
up its daily tale of national aspiration and indignation against 
England.’ To talk of this press as the mouthpiece of the 
Egyptian people is the sheerest nonsense. It is owned, edited, 
and supported by a handful of malcontents, who look on the 
Jellah simply and solely as a source of profit. Under English 
supervision their power is minimised, and hence this outburst 
of pseudo-patriotism. The cry ‘Egypt for the Egyptians’ is 
the rottenest plank in the whole platform. From the Khedive— 
who, according to Mr. Blunt, ‘is by education and ideas a 
European, just as much as any of us’—downwards, the whole 
band of ‘patriots’ are as much foreigners to Egypt as Lord 
Cromer or Mr. Blunt himself; and their sole desire is to get 
rid of English control in order to have the plundering of the 
patient cultivator in their own hands, when the last state of 
that unfortunate creature would be worse than the first. 

Mr. Blunt asserts that ‘the benefits of administration 
conferred by our intervention have been enormously 
exaggerated, and that ‘the harm we have done and are still 
doing, intellectually and morally, is incalculably greater ‘than 
our budget of real valuable work.’ He is, however, obliged to 
admit that irrigation and army reorganisation are a success, 
and that the revenue has increased. The other reforms, he 
says, ‘are almost all false money’; but he is careful not to 
enter into particulars, except as regards the administration of 
justice, where he by no means proves his case. The statement 
that ‘ The village schools are nearly all deserted, the mosques 
are falling to ruin, the Azhar University of Cairo, with its 
revenue of some / 50,000 a year, and which I remember twelve 
years ago full of life and healthy progressive thought, at least in 
part, has been thrown back wholly on the old scholastic lines 
of the middle ages,’ simply proves if it has any meaning at all, 
that the critic’s tendencies are in favour of the Mahommedan 
religion : and this obvious deduction receives confirmation from 
another paragraph to the effect that ‘the personal position of 
the Sultan has been re-established as a great s:oral and 
religious power, worthy of honest men’s regard.’ Mr. Blunt 
does not show in what way England is responsible for this 
‘throwing back’: and it is quite impossible for Christians to 
share his regret that the doctrines of the Koran are not now so 
extensively taught in the village schools as formerly. 

To ‘damn with faint praise’ is a time-honoured method of 
attack when better weapons are not to hand, and in this case 
Mr. Blunt is obliged to have recourse to it. ‘We are not 
indeed, Aaved, he is good enough to admit, ‘as the French 
were hated in the time of Kléber. Our soldiers have been 
fairly well behaved. There has been little tampering with 
the wives and daughters of the land.” When an ardent 
partizan writes in such terms as these his animus becomes 
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very apparent. Never since the world has had a history has 
an Army of Occupation behaved in such a blameless manner 
as our troops in Egypt. The late Khedive—whose character 
Mr. Blunt endeavours unsuccessfully to asperse—was never 
tired of expressing his astonishment thereat. At Ras-el-Tin 
he lived surrounded by our men, and many were the stories he 
used to tell of his rencounters with Tommy Atkins ; all more 
or less in Tommy’s favour. 

It were vain, no doubt, to expect consistency from a gentle- 
man with the peculiar mental organisation of Mr. Blunt, but 
in the following instance the incongruity is too glaring to be 
passed over. At the very commencement of his article he 
states that Lord Cromer enjoys a well-deserved reputation as 
an honourable straightforward Englishman of the kind we in 
England most admire, and then proceeds to make this extra- 
ordinary accusation : ‘ Lord Cromer is perfectly aware that he 
needs a moral standing-ground to make such a disingenuous 
policy possible with the English public.’ How can any 
ordinary unprejudiced person reconcile two assertions so 
diametrically opposed to each other ? 

In one thing only is it possible to agree with this 
Mahommedan Englishman. He calls Riaz Pasha the leader 
of the new National Party, and here he is right. The term 
National Party is, however, a misnomer. ‘The cabal headed by 
the present Prime Minister is nothing but an agglomeration of 
hundredth men, who desire to see areturn to anarchy: who 
wish to have the pie to themselves and who resent the thrusting 
into it of any fingers but their own.—I am, etc., 


GREENF PASHA, 


P.S.—In a note Mr. Blunt takes exception to the sentence 
‘would be willing to follow, as he considers it ‘is so purely 
English that it can hardly be the literal translation of any 
French original.’ This is an extraordinary piece of criticism! 
Surely ‘serait content de suivre’ is both French and 
intelligible. 


A CONSPIRACY 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Nice, 29th March, 1893. 


Sir,—It is hard to bear testimony against one’s own country- 
men, but I think it my duty to lay before the public the foul 
conspiracy of the wicked Conservative party, if not of the 
perfidious Albion in general, which has recently been exposed 
by M. Marcel Hirsch in the Figaro. It is the natural desire 
of France to get done with the Panama scandals and, for that 
reason, the extradition of M. Cornelius Herz is to be obtained 
as soon as possible. The legal adviser of the French embassy 
in London has even been summoned to Paris to explain why 
he has not twisted the British lion’s tail hard enough to make 
him give up the body of the said Herz, alive or dead, without 
delay. Still public feeling had in a measure abated owing to 
the announcement that Mr. Gladstone’s own physician had 
declared that it was impossible to move M. Herz, Mr. Gladstone 
being known to regard France with special favour, as a nation 
which is bitterly opposed to British interests all over the globe. 
But the /Zgaro sees through such specious devices. It knows— 
and probably no one else does—that this ‘médecin de M. 
Gladstone,’ one Sir Andrews Clarke (s¢c) is a near relation of 
‘Sir Thomas Clarke, formerly Solicitor-General and member of 
the Salisbury cabinet, and,counsel for Dr. Herz’! 

Now, Sir, I will venture to assert that few people in the 
United Kingdom could have suspected the dark conspiracy 
which is suggested by this discovery, being, indeed, in general 
as unaware of the relationship of Sir Andrew Clark to the 
late Solicitor-General as of the latter’s Christian name being 
Thomas. Lut it is time that their eyes were properly opened 
to what is going on in their midst, the more so that the same 
paper makes a bellicose assertion that ‘the French Govern- 
ment is determined to employ every expedient to obtain the 
extradition.’ One trembles to think what might be the result 
if some rash Bow Street magistrate were to discover any 
impediment in the obtuse English law.—I am, etc. 

F.R. O. 
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REVIEWS 


THE § PRINCELY CHANDOS' 


The Princely Chandos. J. R. Ropinson. London: 
Sampson Low, 


‘(Questions respecting the Duke of Chandos’ (James Brydges 
the first Duke) ‘ frequently occur in literary and other periodicals, 
no doubt because there has hitherto been no authentic account 
of his career. ‘The industrious author of this substantial 
volume may certainly claim to have answered all such questions 
once and for all; in particular he has carefully reconstructed 
the long-lost palace of Canons (Pope’s well-known lines on 
‘Timon’s villa’ are the product of a more or less mercenary 
spite) from the few scattered notices and the many traceable 
fragments of that ‘Palladian’ masterpiece, and thanks to his 
affectionate diligence the shameful assertion that the Duke’s 
third wife was ‘bred up in Burr Street, Wapping’ (Mrs. 
Pendarves to Dean Swift under date of April 22nd, 1736), 
must henceforward be regarded as a romantic scandal. For 
the rest the book is eminently readable, albeit James Brydges, 
described by Dean Swift as ‘a very worthy gentleman, but a 
great complier with every court,’ is a character without much 
blood in him ; and is full of curious information, which should be 
useful to the professed historian. Mr. Robinson has done well 
to leave the use or abuse of his fund of facts to those who are 
better acquainted with the purlicus of the period. 

James Brydges, heir to the Barony of Chandos, entered the 
House of Commons in 1698 as one of the two members for 
Hereford, and after he had sat for three years or so acquired 
to some extent the confidence of the House. In 1701 he was 
deputed to carry up to the House of Lords the six articles of 
impeachment against Halifax, and in 1703 he was appointed 
on the Commission to inquire into the Earl of Ranelagh’'s 
accounts. All through his Parliamentary career he posed as a 
financial puritan, and so furthered his own and the Nation’s 
interests. Mr. Robinson says, with a certain humorous defer- 
ence, ‘to one presumably so anxious for the national welfare 
as Mr. Brydges, it was apparent that such openly expressed 
opinions against all forins of fraud must soon be rewarded with 
a post.’ Accordingly, in 1705 he was appointed Auditor of 
the Imprest, and a few months later Paymaster-General to Her 
Majesty's forces abroad. As holder of this important office he 
was fortunate enough to arrive at a good understanding with 
Marlborough, and so was enabled to lay the foundation 
of his colossal fortune. Smollett says that Mr. Brydges 
accounted for all the monies that had passed through his 
hands except three millions; this sum, however, merely 
represents the difference between his ‘ charge’ and ‘ discharge’ 
p. 21) immediately after the dismissal of the Lord Treasurer 
Godolphin, and it is pretty certain that the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of this huge deficit was accounted for by the Duke’s 
Paymaster at subsequent audits. ‘Fingering’ was a fine art 
in the days of good Queen Anne, and it it is not at all likely 
that a whilom champion of financial purity would have acted 
like a common egg-thief. The Commissioners appointed in 1711 
to examine the Public Accounts, though it was very clear that the 
public money had been systematically misapplied, could not 
get at the whole truth. Nevertheless, in December 1711, they 
were able to report that Marlborough had received for his own 
use more than /63,000 from Sir Solomon de Medina and 
Antonio Alvarez Machado, who had supplied the forces in the 
Low Countries with bread (damnably mouldy bread it was! 
ever since 1702; in addition to this payment to the Duke 
they had been compelled to present the Duke’s Secretary with 
500 ducats of gold each time a contract was sealed, and to 
submit to a deduction by Mr. Sweet, Deputy-Paymaster at 
Amsterdam, of 1 per cent. on every bill presented. Marl- 
borough explained that the sums so received had always been 
allowed as a perquisite to the General commanding in the 
Netherlands, and had been spent by him on secret intelli- 
gences ; he furthermore mentioned a deduction of 2} per cent. 
from the pay of all foreign troops under English colours (for 
which he held Her Majesty’s warrant) to be used for defraying 
their extraordinary expenses. [Lut Mr. Brydges stated on oath 
that he had never seen any such warrant, and knew nothiny 
of the other deductions. Accordingly Marlborough was 
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dismissed from all employments, and the good understanding 
terminated. Other pretty little swindles soon came to light. 
Farrington’s regiment—to take one of many—had been 
placed on three establishments (Flanders, Spain and 
Portugal), so that the nation paid for these troops three times 
over, and somebody was the richer by £80 or so a day. 
Elliott’s was placed on the Flanders establishment at 
£44 11s. 4d. a day, but was actually paid at the rate of 
£39 15s. 8d. a day. The Earl of Galway’s Spanish regiment, 
which seems to have consisted of two or three officers and one 
private in the hands of the enemy, drew nearly £40 per diem. 
The Commissioners, however, could proceed no further: Mr. 
Sweet, the Deputy-Paymaster in Amsterdam, who could have 
explained a good deal, had been prematurely discharged (by 
Mr. Brydges ?) and could not be induced to come home, while 
Mr. Morice, Deputy-Paymaster in Portugal, died in the nick 
of time, and his example was followed by Godolphin. Mr, 
Brydges came to no harm in the end: definite evidence 
against him was not to be had, and the peace partisans, now 
that Marlborough was broken, wished to let well alone. In 
estimating the extent of his pickings we must remember 
that very large sums were frequently allowed to lay idle 
for months in the Paymaster’s hands, and it was an 
understood thing that such monies should be used for the 
time being to the Paymaster’s profit—or loss. South Sea 
Company shares rose steadily during the years 1710-1712, 
and Mr. Brydges seems to have made tens of thousands by 
operations in this stock, carried on with the money in his office. 

In 1714 he succeeded to the Barony of Chandos, and in fulfil- 
ment of a promise made by the King to his father, was created 
Earl of Carnarvon. A year later he set about building his great 
house near Edgware in Middlesex, buying up the land for miles 
round the proposed site, and employing an army of labourers 
to dig out an ‘elegant’ landscape. Those who desire to read 
a description of the dull magnificence of the Earl’s seat, will 
find it in Chapter VII; or they may read Defoe’s enraptured 
account in A Gentleman's Tour through England, and com- 
pare it with Pope’s essay on the ‘Use of Riches.’ After all, 
Blenheim (like Canons, a cross between a modern workhouse 
and a Greek or rather ‘Grecian’ temple) is one thing in 
summer and another in the winter of a poet’s discontent. The 
Duke (he was advanced two steps in the peerage in 1719) seems 
to have been kind in his ducal way to Pope, and Hogarth’s 
well-known ‘Man of ‘laste,’ which represents Pope white- 
washing the Earl of Burlington’s gateway, and at the same 
time bespattering the Dukes carriage, clearly converted the 
ungrateful ‘ Bard of Twickenham’ toa sense of his folly: in the 
‘Characters of Men,’ written the following year, he will have it 
that ‘the gracious Chandos is beloved at sight.’ We do not 
know if the gracious and princely one accepted the satirist’s 
apology—Mr. Robinson has his doubts. The Duke seems to 
have been a munificent patron of the arts ; Sir John Hawkins 
in his History of Music considers it probable that the vocal 
and instrumental music, daily performed at Canons during the 
two years Handel was choirmaster there, was better than that 
enjoyed by any sovereign in Europe. His generosity however 
did not quite come up to Swift’s expectations. In his reply 
to the Dean’s request the Duke went so far as to deny any 
acquaintance with him; the Dean accordingly produced a 
satirical poem to mark the occasion, which contains a very 
pleasing double rhyme. 

Dabbling in ‘wild-cat’ schemes and a mania for building 
soon reduced the Duke’s fortune to a mere competence. Though 
he was a singularly successful courtier, his losses soon deprived 
him of his reputation for ‘living like an Eastern king.’ Three 
years after his death—in 1744—-Canons was pulled down and 
sold piecemeal. The stone, etc., used in its erection fetched 
£11,000. Mr. Robinson gives a catalogue of the Duke’s 
pictures, and the prices some of them fetched at the sale ; he 
has also carefully traced various fragments of the house to their 
present abiding place. For the rest, his hero appears to have 
been a painstaking man of business, who lost in speculation 
what he had gained by—peculation? Mr. Robinson has used 
his career as a sort of peg on which to hang the results of a 
blameless curiosity, and has produced a book to be read. It is 
excellently printed, and free from the irritating little mistakes 
which commonly occur in such works. The plates are not 


particularly good. 
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BORROW AND ANOTHER 


Lavengro. By GEORGE Borrow. With an Introduction by 
THEODORE WATTS. London: Ward, Lock. 


It has been Mr. Theodore Watts’s ‘chance of life to be 
brought into personal relations with many men of genius,’ 
though there is a point at which chance becomes indistinguish- 
able from intrigue. He is ‘a student of folklore’ and besides 
has seen ‘every kind of life in England, high and low,’ In 
1881 he sent a ‘brief and hasty obituary notice’ of Borrow to 
The Atheneum and shortly after his introduction to the 
author of Lavengro he quoted a ‘definition of Nature-worship’ 
in a ‘literary journal.’ A less accomplished critic might pass 
over this conspicuous feat in silence, but the meanest perform- 
ance of Mr. Watts is worth a record, especially when a ‘man 
of genius’ is the excuse. Once upon a time he—Mr. Watts 
not Borrow—‘used to drive a genuine “Shales Mare”’ and 
‘elsewhere,’ doubtless in the literary journal aforesaid, he has 
attributed to the Anglo-Saxon prepotency of transmission in 
the racial struggle. Nor is this all. To himself—and to no 
other—were addressed the well-known sonnets in Dr. Hake’s 
The New Day, while the journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
was once made memorable by the presence of ‘my sonnet,’ 
A Gypsy Child's Christmas. He had ‘several interesting 
talks with Borrow,’ and remembers ‘an especial one that took 
place on Wimbledon Common.’ But when chance first threw 
him into the arms of this particular man of genius he ‘had 
written nothing at all save poems, and a prose story or two of 
a romantic kind, and even these, though some of the poems 
have since appeared, were then known only through private 
circulation.’ ‘ Awfully thrilling,’ isn’t it? And so pertinent to 
the world’s appreciation of Lavengro? At that time there was 
nothing about him of ‘the literary flavour,’ which we can easily 
believe, or Borrow would never have been the motive for this 
brilliant chapter of autobiography. In fact, in those ancient 
days, before the ‘ literary journal’ was embellished with apposite 
quotations, Mr. Watts was ‘ purer than Hake, purer than Borrow, 
from the taint of printer’s ink.’ So Borrow took to him at once 
and ‘he was not surprised’ ; ‘there were several reasons’ for 
the cordiality, and of course, the worshipper observed his hero 
closely, and he is even now ‘looking forward toa fitting occasion 
of showing whether or not Lavengroand The Romany Rye form 
a spiritual autobiography’: which means further revelations of 
Mr. Watts and more references to the ‘literary journal.’ 

That these snippets of superfluous egotism should be foisted 
into an essay upon George Borrow is well-nigh incredible, but 
Mr. Watts is content with the slenderest excuse for taking the 
public into his confidence. Literary bad manners can hardly 
be carried further, and we are glad for the credit of the craft 
that such exhibitions of immodesty are rare. There is scarce 
a personal allusion in these precious thirty pages that is not 
inapposite. If Mr. Watts had merely quoted such of Borrow’s 
sayings that were pertinent either to his work or his life, 
there would have been no cause to grumble. But from 
beginning to end Mr. Watts keeps in mind not the impression 
Borrow made upon him but the impression which he fondly 
hopes he made upon Borrow. He does not trouble even 
incidentally to criticise or to appreciate ZLavengro. And 
perhaps it is as well. For this critic’s sole interest is personal, 
and he is a hundred-fold more keenly absorbed in himself than 
in his subject. Indeed what shall be said of Lavengro at this 
hour? The romance, the open-air feeling, the keen sense of 
combat and irresponsibility, the aim of erudition are by this 
enjoyed by all those who profess an acquaintance with English 
literature. The incongruous characters, which throng the 
book—the Apple-Woman, the Flaming Tinman, Mr. Petulengro, 
Peter the Preacher—are drawn with unfailing insight and 
picturesqueness. Borrow himself is the picaroon, who always 
takes part in the action. The vexed question of identification 
is still unsettled and Mr. Watts throws no light upon it. In a 
sense Borrow is the hero of his excellent romance, but he 
did not report his adventures with any literalness and he 
sacrificed no effect to realism. If the many adventures here 
recounted did not happen to Borrow, they might have done so 
and none—not even the writer of obituary notices—is one jot 
the worse for the sacrifice of truth. ‘There are some 
writers,’ says Mr. Watts, ‘who cannot be adequately criticised 
—who cannot, indeed, be adequately written about at all--save 
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by those to whom they are personally known.’ Who these 
are we know not, and certainly George Borrow is not of the 
number. But evidently by the care bestowed upon the innu- 
merable reference to Mr. Watts, Mr. Watts is of the opinion 
that he is one himself, And herein maybe he is right. 


SCOTS MARRIAGES 


Marriages Regular and Irregular. Wy AN ADVOCATE. 
Glasgow: Hodge. 


It is true of nations as of individuals, that the unexpected 
always happens. For centuries the Scot was regarded as a 
model of prudence. Cumbered with much serving, he erred 
on the side of caution; and yet it comes to pass that in Scotland 
alone among civilised lands you may enter into marriage, the 
most solemn and binding of human contracts, in so slipshod 
and haphazard a style that with many a couple north the Tweed 
it is a matter of extreme doubt, if they be or be not man and 
wife. Of course the humour difficulty (as Nym would ‘have 
said) has been too much for the novelists and play-makers. In 
Engaged the English cottage with its Scots back-garden is the 
locus of a very pretty matrimonial tangle; whilst in Alan and 
Wife the whole plot turns on what is supposed to be an 
inevitable result of Caledonian Jurisprudence. Gretna Green 
weddings made the Border a very shore of oli romance, 
and the Act of 1856, though it put a stop to them, did not 
touch the law that made them possible. True, the picture 
has been grossly over-coloured ; for on both sides good faith 
is necessary for even the rudest form of marriage, and the traps 
which speculative damsels lived, it might be thought, to set for 
the unwary tourist have been erected all in vain ornot atall. In 
any case, Scots marriages themselves are subject to laws of 
their own, and as the matter is both interesting and important, 
‘An Advocate’ does well to summarise them. 

Irregular marriages are very rare in the Scotland of to-day. 
Man and wife are nearly always lawfully united : most often 
by religious ceremony, and, if not, by the civil form provided by 
Statute. In the last century and the early part of this one, the 
less formal union was the more common, and to those years 
the chief cases belong. In these days the exception, by its 
piquancy not less than by its rarity, excites an interest out of 
all proportion to its merits. Yet, after every possible variety 
of deduction and explanation, it must strike the stranger as 
being odd that north the Tweed, if a lad of fourteen says to a 
girl of twelve, ‘I now take you for my wife’ (or words to that 
effect), and she clearly declares her consent, the parties are as 
validly married as ifmy Lord of Canterbury had tied the knot 
with his own Archepiscopal hands in his own cathedral church. 
Witnesses, ‘ lines,’ cohabitation—none of these things are 
absolutely necessary ; though without them legal proof would 
be extremely hard to get. Indeed, the various methods of 
irregular marriage—as by habit and repute, and so forth— 
are really modes of proof. The essential question always is: 
Did the parties intend to take each other in the sacrament of 
matrimony? If they did, then is the union valid. Merely to 
pass themselves off as man and wife would not of necessity 
imply the intention : it might be but a trick to save appearances. 
But how to discriminate? Upon this point it is that the chief 
cases turn, Thus, in the M‘Adam Case a certain landed 
proprietor ‘took into keeping’ (as he phrased it) a country girl 
called Walker. ‘They lived together for five years, and 
she bore him several children. One morning M‘Adam sum- 
moned his servants, and declared in their presence that he 
took Walker for his wedded wife ; and the same day he shot 
himself. By the law of Scotland natural children are 
legitimized by the marriage of their parents ; so that if this 
were a right union Walker’s son became entitled to large landed 
property. The dead man’s relatives did all they could to upset 
the marriage, but the House of Lords declared in its favour. 
In some cases great interests are involved: difficult 
questions crop up in settlement, the ablest counsel are 
retained, and the whole law of the subject is considered 
by the highest tribunals in the land. Thus, in the 
Breadalbane case, as late as ’67, the facts related to the 
alleged marriage of a James Campbell born in 1754. He was 
an officer stationed at Chipping Sodbury, whose women 
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went so mad upon the military that, said the Scots Lord 
President a century after the event, ‘There was a kind 
of epidemic there, a sort of scarlet fever that carried off 
several of the married ladies.’ Campbell (for his part) 
ran away with the wife of the local doctor, and in 
America they lived as man and wife both before and after 
the doctors death. This was long ere the days of Divorce 
Courts, and though the heads of Campbell’s family suspected 
something to be wrong, his putative wife behaved in a 
manner beyond reproach, and he and she could not be denied 
that measure of recognition which is meted out to poor 
relations. He was very poor, was this same Campbell, 
and on several occasions he was charged on _ letters 
of horning—a picturesque but extremely unpleasant old 
Scots process now abolished. You may trace his course on a 
long succession of writs, summonses and so forth, whereof he 
was the object. Once he took sanctuary at Holyrood, and 
what is now 7he Edinburgh Directory describes (1804) his 
house, 15 College Street, as ‘Campbell’s furnished lodgings.’ 
Two years after that he died in the Lawn Market, and soon 
his son, a medical student, lay in the Tolbooth for debt. As an 
officer’s widow the ex-doctor’s lady was entitled to a pension; 
but what about the marriage? Mrs. Campbell now said that 
the Gaelic minister of Edinburgh had performed the ceremony 
in 1782: at which time, be it noted, her first husband was 
living. The minister was dead, there were no registers 
attached to his Church and the ‘marriage lines’ had been 
lost in America. ‘Thus the Widow Campbell, and Lord 
Breadalbane got interested; so she obtained her pension, 
and her son, being taken out of the Tolbooth, grew to much 
fame and honour as a surgeon; and in the end after a world 
of litigation his son was declared Marquis of Breadalbane, 
the Courts thus holding his grandfather and grandmother to 
have been man and wife. Here the difficulty was the woman’s 
first marriage, for, as Lord Currie said, ‘a woman cannot 
grow insensibly from a concubine into a married wife by 
any natural process of accretion or of accession.’ In the 
Strathmore Case the Countess Dowager, becoming enamoured 
of her footman took him to Rotterdam and there lived with 
him as his wife. A daughter was born, and mother and 
child returned to Scotland, followed in hot haste by the father, 
who commenced an action for declarator of marriage : lament- 
ing, with solemn impudence, that the defender had hid the 
child ‘by which the pursuer was deprived the opportunity of 
discharging the duty of a Christian parent toward her.’ The 
matter thus published, the Countess was almost forced to 
marry him, and himself perhaps inserted the entry in Douglas’s 
Peerage which describes him as ‘her factor and master of the 
horse to the Chevalier de St. George.’ (True, it was the ’45.) 

Time would fail to tell of Balbougie and the half-forgotten 
Yelverton ; but both cases are interesting in themselves, and 
both show forth extinct customs and modes of thought as 
well as strange phases of human character. Finally, the 
practical question is this: ‘Should these irregular methods 
of contract be made obsolete?’ To which the practical 
answer is ‘No.’ For popular sentiment is with them, and the 
ill they do is inappreciable. 


POETRY AND OBSERVATION 


The Poets and Nature. Reptiles, Fishes and Insects. By 
PHIL ROBINSON. London: Chatto. 


Mr. Robinson repeatedly recalls the passage in Zhe Life of 
Philip Henry Gosse: ‘He occasionally visited the Royal 
Academy, and exhibited considerable interest, but invariably in 
the direction of detecting errors, or the reverse, in the drawing 
or placing of natural phenomena such as plants, animals, or 
heavenly bodies.’ Mr. Robinson has been studying poetry to 
the same effect. ‘The discovery that Thomson’s alligator was 
‘cased in green scales’ is meat and drink to him, and that, 
according to Shelley, the brute, being on the scoop (as it were) 
with Behemoth, ‘ yelled, gasped, and were abolished’ at the 
Deluge. Eliza Cook has been a phantom of delight to him, 
since first, poor half-forgotten mortal, she burst upon his sight, 
and he is never weary of making her show her ankles in the 
stocks. Itis sport, of a kind, no doubt ; but what about the 
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sportsman? He that shooteth small birds, they shall call him 
hedge-popper all the days of his life. 
Mist and chill are over the hill, 
Ihe crops on the upland are green and stark, 
Newts are about and the rain puts out 
The tender light of the glow worm’s spark :— 


it is such delightful nonsense as Alice might have heard in 
Wonderland, but only the hedge-popping critic could take it 
for game. There are pages and pages of this sort of thing : 
‘Maternal anguish has her; “torturing snakes.” Remorse 
carries a “ whip” (Southey) made of these and “ can dart poison 
through the conscious heart , (Akenside) ; superstition is (in 
Shelley) “a hundred-forked ” dnake “insatiate.” Fierce debate is 
in Sackville) “ deadly fall of! snaky heart.” Conscience is ‘“‘a 
stinging worm ” with the “viper fear” (Green) and the “ adder 
of disgrace” is an “undying serpent” calling (Shelley) ‘ her 
venomous brood to their nocturnal task.” Error—“ Serpent 
error wandering ” ’—forthe rest of it see p. 81 e¢ seg. If you do 
not love that sort of patter, try this other about ‘ poetical 
sympathies,’ as thus :‘ The deer is pitied, but the fox never ; 
hares are condoled with, but not rabbits ; they (the poets 
exult in the killing of otters, which kill fish for food, and con- 
done the killing of pike for sport’; and so on (babbling vague 
through many a ream) till the issue of pseudo-criticism, and 
pseudo-zoolozy forces the irreverent reader into a newapplication 
of Dryden’s neuters in their double way of steering. When 
Mr. Robinson was doing the same work for the poets’ beasts 
and birds his results were interesting enough. But the descent 
to shell-fish and worms, to frogs and flies and grasshoppers, 
brings whatever is most ridiculous in his methods into starkest 
conspicuousness. Does the most earnest and minute student 
ever really ask what sang the poet of the winkle, and how the 
lofty rhyme was built upon the bluebottle ? Shall we make it 
felony if the ‘ bovi-cultural poet’ have bellowed challenges about 
the emmet? And if some have hymned ‘the shining dragon- 
fly’ (being ignorant of his wolfish nature) shall they not be 
forgiven as poets, though as observers they be damned ? 

All the same the poet—especially the minor variety—will do 
well to note the fact, revealed in this array of examples, that 
the great men do not blunder as the small ones do. In other 
words, it is only he and his likes that belittle and traduce 


The scallop cordial judged, the dainty whelk and limp, 


The periwinkle, prawnes, the cockle and the shrimp. 


The inveterate minor will trill his little carols pleasantly 
enough, but he is scarce ever an accurate observer. On the 
other hand, the Masters—Shakespeare, Milton, Spencer—may, 
and do blunder, so that their toad is ugly and venomous, ard 
their gossamer ‘fine nets of scorched dew’; but the blunder 
is more of the time than of the men. It was no part of their 
business to advance the study of natural science ; for the 
existence of a creature in myth, or fancy, or tradition is of 
greater importance in poetry than its existence in biology. 
Cockatrice and basilisk, wyvern and salamander and chimera, 
belong to art. But what the Masters saw with their own eyes 
that they noted with an exactness to delight the scientific 
student. When he tells you that the poet’s wild creatures, 
being his own, are very different from the real thing he is 
thinking of the popular minor, out of whom it is that Mr. Phil 
Robinson gets his fun. The great exception is Wordsworth ; for 
Wordsworth, whom Matthew Arnold, in a burst of confidence a 
good deal like the amiable Micawber’s, called the third greatest 
poet of England, was a very inept observer. Mr. Robinson 
chaffs (and small blame to him) his crimson butterfly and 
inclines to think him guilty of believing that molehills are 
the work of ants; ‘one of the most inaccurate and the most 
unsympathetic of observers’ is his verdict; and on wider 
ground than he takes up, it is obvious that some nineteen in 
twenty of the famous passages are founded. on very superficial 
observation. 

For the rest, Mr. Robinson is far too prodigal of minors. 
It was idiotic enough of Mackay to describe the honey-bee as 

Sounding a trumpet like a martial call 

On a clarion of brass. 


But is Mackay worth even hedge-popping powder and shot? 
The question might be asked of a dozen more. Yet, it must 
not be thought that all Mr. Robinson’s energy is devoted to 
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flagellating Eliza Cook and making a hare of Wordsworth and 
Thomson. There are so many pages of his own observing that 
one cannot choose but regret the many more which he has 
wasted on fault-finding and quotation. After all there is not 
much fun in a collection of little scraps of verse relating to 
prawns and lizards and the busy curious fly. You feel, too, 
that the writer is so frightfully encumbered with his details 
that he has lost any general direction with which he may 
happen to have started. It would be perilous to argue that, 
Tennyson having lived to prove that art is by no means incom- 
patible with a scientific precision of fact, henceforth not even 
the minor will dare revert to his ancient slipshod methods ; 
for the minor is of his essence and unchangeable. But it 1s 
safe to assume that the insects of convention, the prudent 
emmet, the fickle aimless butterfly, the moth ‘that doth 
corrupt,’ the beggar sycophantic fly, and even the wily, over- 
reaching serpent have served their turn as counters, and will 
never circulate more. To humanise is to distort, and nearly all 
the passions and characteristics with which literature has 
endowed its entomological properties are belied by the facts. 
Blake’s little song to the fly is worth a bushel of allegories, of 
the ‘how doth the little busy bee’ brand. And this conclusion 
seems to have almost dawned upon Mr. Robinson, but he does 
not enforce it. 


THE MEDLEVAL MORALIST 


Das Treue Spiegel der Spruchweisheit. 1. Deutsche Spruche 
und Sprichworte. By LEONHARD FREUND. Leipzig: 
Graf. 


The true value of proverbs lies not in their wisdom. How 
could it when the hand of every one is against its fellow? They 
are the pith of popular partial views. They tell what com- 
mon folk thought, felt, believed, dreaded, desired. In this 
way their worth is great. They are the true history of the 
average thought of the world. Thus seen, their very silliness 
appears of value. And so we welcome Dr. Leonhard Freund’s 
Deutsche Spriiche, as it deserves. 

Your German, notwithstanding his achievements in war and 
peace, is something of a Simple Simon. In habit and home, 
in speech and thought, he is distinctly medieval, and in his 
popular sayings you catch an echo of an abused, romantic, and 
evanished epoch. The most herein are collected from early 
chronicles ; but even the current of to-day springs by untrodden 
ways. One primary medizval force was the Church ; so ‘the 
nearer Rome the worse Christian,’ and ‘Avoid Rome if thou 
wouldst keep pious,’ and ‘An ass is but an ass though he 
comes from Rome.’ Also, ‘You shall most commonly bring 
back from Rome three things: an empty purse, an evil con- 
science, and a belly-ache. The popular philosopher was 
especially hard on the priest, whatever his denomination. 
‘The world will be cheated,’ said the monk: ‘ So behold me .’’ 
‘Who says parson says gundiguts,’ and ‘ No chink, no absolu- 
tion, are merely brutal. A shade more reflective are ‘The 
parson blesses himself first,’ and ‘ Take heed of laughing hest 
and crying priest’: for each several profession has its peculiar 
attitude, and that attitude is prescribed for its own advantage. 
‘No saint so small but he will have his own candles’ sounds 
ecclesiastical, but is not ; and this perhaps is the case with‘ Men 
don’t worship saints : they make them.’ A trifle more compli- 
mentary is ‘Crozier of wood and bishop of gold; crozier of 
gold and bishop of wood’: which maxim reminds you that the 
medieval prelate was a great lord temporal, and in his second 
character was apt to forget his first. But the People has ever 
an ill-word for its betters, and the other professions fare as 
badly as the Church. ‘God cures, and the doctor gets the fee,’ 
says the ungrateful patient. ‘The better the lawyer the worse 
the neighbour, cries the losing client. But all are necessary evils, 
so ‘From confessor, doctor, lawyer, hide nothing.’ The taverner 
comes in for some shrewd thrusts: as,‘ Put not your trust in 
inns, though the sign be the Angel’s Arms.’ And the market- 
place is as little in favour. Here in five words is the whole 
philosophy of ‘daft bargains’: ‘ Deceit is the dealer’s horse 
and cart.’ Commercially, our name was ever of account: for 
‘Everything stamped London is not from England.’ And, to 
make an end of this bunch of samples, here is the true 
standard of commercial dealing: ‘High prices are no sin ; 
false measures are.’ 
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How comes it that woman fashions no saws? Is her speech 
too diffuse for epigram or too subtle for statement? Be the 
reason what it may, the fact is scarce doubtful; for not in such 
terms as these had she spoken of herself. She is long in the 
skirt and short in the wit; she has more hair than mind ; her 
gown is manifold, her brain is not; and so forth. Also, ‘ There’s 
aye to mend with womenand mills.’ For their talk and their 
tricks, ‘ Woman’s wit and rape seed ‘come off’ once in seven 
years,’ and ‘Women hide nothing but what they do not know.’ 
Half pathetic, half comical, a wail of genuine complaint comes 
from the buried centuries: ‘When women wash, and bake, 
the devil have they in the nape.’ It were vain to deny them 
beauty but just in that consists the evil of them ; for, indeed, 
‘ You shall easier strive with Satan than against a pretty woman,’ 
wherefore ‘Serve Beauty much but trust her not at all.’ Also, 
‘Marriage is a hen-house: those out well in, those in well 
out.” ‘The good mother-in-law is cassocked in green,’ says 
another: the odious meaning hereof being that she is turfed 
over and engraved. There are one or two words of praise: 
‘Where there’s no women ’tis sad for the sick’ might have 
inspired Sir Walter’s famous verses, and the poetry of the Min- 
nesingers is informed throughout by a chivalrous view of her 
high qualities. But, as our author remarks, that is the literature 
of the palace. The time had its Langland as weil as its Chaucer. 
True, the two elements had something in common, so that you 
scarce know where to place the stern ‘ Better without God than 
without honour.’ But there’s little doubt that ‘A speck makes 
all your honour black’ is from the court, and that ‘ Better steal 
than slander,’—with other counsels as to the advantages of 
theft and lying—is from the village. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES 


The Hibbert Lectures, 1892. By C. G. MONTEFIORE. London : 
Williams and Norgate. 


These lectures, ‘on the origin and growth of Religion, as 
illustrated by the religion of the Ancient Hebrews,’ have this 
special interest—that they are written by ason of the chosen 
race. They delineate the development of Judaism, as it appears 
to a scholar reared within the borders of Jewry. But of 
distinctively Jewish scholarship or tradition there is little trace 
in most of Mr. Monteliore’s pages. They might have been 
written by a Gentile. He has sat ac the feet of the masters 
of the ‘Higher Criticism’; and his ‘lively oracles’ are 
Kneben and Wellhausen, Cheyne and Robertson Smith. He 
has adopted their method ; he has assimilated their principles ; 
he shares their tone of dogmatic certitude. Some suspicion of 
the obtrusiveness of this latter quality seems to have crossed 
his own mind, when he wrote, in his preface, ‘following M.- 
Renan in the preface to his Histotre d'/srae/,1 would say, “Be 
pleased to think that a legion of ‘possiblys’ and ‘ probablys’ 
is scattered over the pages of my book.”’ 

There is not much. that is original in Mr. Montefiore’s 
criticism. His theories as to the construction of the 
Hebrew history—as to the relation of the Prophets to the 
Law, as to the periods when the Law was formulated and 
the historical books were drawn up, as to their 
and the mode of their compilation—are practically the 
same as those of Wellhausen and the critics of his 
school. No sounder judgment could be passed on them 
as a whole, than that of Professor James Robertson, in 
the closing chapter of his learned and admirably reasoned 
Early Religion of Israel: ‘The critics object to the Biblical 
theory that it relies so much on the sufernatural: the charac- 
teristic feature of their own is the wanatural. The Biblical 
theory says there was a course of history quite unprecedented, 
or certainly most extrordinary ; the modern theory says that 
the history was nothing remarkable, but that there was quite 
an unprecedented mode of imagining and writing it. There 
have to be postulated miracles of a literary and psychological 
kind, which contradict sound reason and experience as much 
as any of the physical miracles of the Old Testament tran- 
scend them.’ No canons of criticism with which we are 
acquainted can be held to justify the arbitrary tone in which 
our author decides, following Professor Cheyne and others, 
that the Book of Deuteronomy was the invention of some of 
the reformers of Josiah’s day, who ‘determined to draw up a 
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book of exhortation and law suitable to the needs of the time, 
but set in a framework of fictitious antiquity.’ On principles of 
common sense, which are less fallible than those of the Higher 
Criticism, is it imaginable that the noble ethics of the Book of 
Deuteronomy could be the production of a gang of literary 
forgers ? or that the Jews of the seventh century before Christ 
were so ignorant or so stupid as to be gulled by their ‘ fictitious 
antiquity’? We are equally indisposed to accept the dicta- 
torial decision that the substance of the Pentateuch and of 
Joshua formed the ‘ book of the law,’ which Ezra read to the 
restored captives ; and that the five books, as we now possess 
them, are a fusion—‘effected in the generations succeeding 
Ezra—of this book of the with two far older 
narratives of the pre-prophetic or early prophetic period, 
and with the law ef Deuteronomy.’ This is laid down 
with an air of authority, but without any adequate attempt at 
critical or historical proof. Again, the writings of the Prophets 
are treated much as we might treat a collection of anonymous 
broadsheets or tracts. We are assured that we do not possess 
what they actually wrote but what their editors made of their 
fragmentary writings ; for ‘editorial necessities made themselves 
felt, narratives from different sources had to be dovetailed into 
each other, laws from various collections incorporated into a 
single whole.’ Fictitious antiquity and priestly prepossessions 
are made to bear the burden of many a difficulty ; while the 
critical and wsthetic acumen of the writer is of a type so hope- 


law 


lessly misleading that he can actually believe and gravely assure 
us that the Book of Ruth—which he has the grace to call an 
‘exquisite idyll’—as ‘a polemical pamphlet possibly written 
in the days of Ezra,’ is designed ‘ to show that marriages even 
with foreigners of full blood need have no evil influence upon 
religion.’ No doubt from the days of Zipporah to those of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister marriage has been a fruitful theme of 
domestic and polemical discussion ; but that would be strong 
evidence which would make us believe that, however high 
polemics ran in any period of Hebrew history, they could 
prompt a pamphleteer to invent that matchless appeal: 
‘Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee : for whither thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest 
I will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God: where thou diest I will die, and there will I be buried. 
The Lord do so to me and more also if aught but death 
part thee and me.’ There must be critical incapacity where 
the literary faculty and the human sympathy are so undeveloped 
as to be unconscious of the self-evidencing authenticity of the 
story of Ruth. 

Mr. Montefiore is more satisfactory when he gets away from 
his fictitious antiquities and inventions of the law, and deals, 
under the heads of ‘God and Israel,’ and ‘the Law and its 
influence, with the post-exilic religion as it developed in the 
time intervening between Nehemiah and the Maccabees, under 
Persian and Hellenistic influences. Here his Jewish culture 
and sympathies assert themselves, and he writes with the 
knowledge—and enthusiasm even—of one to whom Judaism is 
endeared by the close ties of race and faith. Here, too, he 
deals less in assumptions which his readers have been no 
parties in establishing, and builds less constantly on founda- 
tions which are underground. Again, it is interesting to note 
the difference of standpoint and of estimate in judging the 
moral and religious influence of the Law between Mr. Monte- 
fiore and the ordinary Christian theologian. The theory that 
the Law was ‘a burden ’—our Lord’s own theory, be it observed 

is ‘entirely mistaken.’ And the chief offender in setting the 
mind of Christendom against Judaism, is the Apostle Paul, 
a recreant Judaist. ‘To accept Paul as a correct critic of 
Judaism is a fallacy. Do you consider that a convert from 
Liberalism to Toryism is the most adequate and impartial 


judge of the political system he has abandoned ?’ The question 


is astutely put: but it is not due to the sole influence of ‘one 
of the greatest religious geniuses the world has ever known,’ 
that the religious instinct of the flower of human kind has 
preferred Christianity before Judaism. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


We regret to announce that Mr. W. D. Howells is suffering 
His last work, Zhe World of Chance 
Douglas), so far from being as much better 
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than that published a year ago under the title of Afercy, as 
Mercy was better than its predecessors, is actually rather less 
good. There is, it is true, some kind of a story, but deplorably 
little of it, and it does come to some kind of an end, but not 
by any means a decisive one. Then the language is some- 
times terrible. The dingy lad, a part of whose career as 
a young man of letters is chronicled, observed a young 
female person in a train. It is bad enough to have to learn 
that ‘he fancied himself knowing her well enough to repeat 
poetry to her’; but it is almost intolerable to read that ‘he 
permitted his fancy this liberty because, although he supposed 
her married, his fancy safely operated their intellectual 
intimacy in a region as remote from experience as the 
dreamland of sleep.’ He was always pretending— Mr. Howells 
calls it ‘feigning ’—-something or other, and his fancies are 
inflicted upon the reader with pitiless regularity. We cannot 
accept as an excuse the assertion that there had been a ‘long 
passion of his early youth, which seemed to have vastated him 
before he came’ to New York. We are also told of another 
person that ‘he was merely and helplessly a newspaper mind, 
and that ‘ Mr. Brandreth slitted the envelope of one of the letters 
with a slim paper-knife. And all these outrages occur 
in the first few pages of the novel. It tells how Ray, the 
hero-—it was his surname—came to New York from a Western 
town, made friends with a publisher, had great difficulty in 
getting a novel published, managed to become sub-editor of a 
newspaper, while he was doing so, made, after a prolonged, 
intermittent, and extremely dull courtship, an offer of marriage 
—with the fragments of his heart, if any were large enough 
to be recognised—to an unprepossessing young person who was 
sensible enough to decline it, got his novel published with more 
success than it seems to have deserved, and went out Westward 
for a holiday, duly thankful for the success of his book, and his 
escape from the lady. There is also one death—of an infirm and 
imbecile social prophet—with an attempted murder followed by 
suicide, but they have very little to do with the story, especially 
the two crimes, which were the work of a lunatic. Of course 
the book is clever, and shows much knowledge of the sort of 
American life that one cares very little to read about: it could 
not be the work of Mr. Howells if it were not so. But Mr. 
Howells could do so very much better—once ! 

No intelligent person of thirty or upwards can fail to be 
interested by a title-page announcing that the work it precedes 
is ‘by the author of The Fight at Dame Europa’s School? tis 
with no less distinguished credentials that Pueris Reverentia 
(London : Simpkin) comes into the world. One’s memory of 
that famous pamphlet is probably dim, but one can remember, 
at least, that its success was enormous, and that not to have 
read it was—to say the least—like never having heard Mr. 
Albert Chevalier. This having been so, and having been so 
nearly twenty-three years ago, it is melancholy to find that the 
story before us reaches a degree of abjectness rarely attained 
in fiction. Charlie was a schoolboy of thirteen, and abroad 
for a holiday he wore ‘bright red legs and knickerbockets,’ 
a ‘loose serge jacket thrown open at the front, and a white 
flannel shirt with big folding collars attached’: also ‘a green 
silk cord and pendent tassels for a necktie, and a straw hat 
with blue ribbon’ The usher in whose form he was 
was called Mr. Fiddlebags, and sent him up to be flogged for 
neglecting his lessons. Now, Mr. Fiddlebags, being a scholar 
and a Porson prizeman, knew no modern languages but English, 
and could not travel for a day on the Continent without getting 
sent to gaol. Charlie, being a lazy little scamp as well as an 
amateur Guy Fawkes, could speak French perfectly, because his 
father had been British chaplain in a French town for two 
years, and German perfectly because his sisters had ‘a Prussian 
governess,’ and Italian well enough for all practical purpose 
because he had played in a hayloft with an Italian monkey- 
and-organ boy. Therefore, Charlie, thirsting for revenge for his 
flogging, induced Mr. Fiddlebags to take him for a trip abroad 
in the holidays, and Mr. Fiddlebags tumbled into one ludicrous 
scrape after another, and Charlie, by reason of his immense 
knowledge of men and modern languages, got him out again, 
and made friends with matrons and travellers and kissed high- 
toned American girls, and saved a foolish English heiress from 
marriage with an Italian adventurer. And when they got home 
Mr. Fiddlebags fell desperately in love with Charlie’s elder 

sister, who was seventeen or thereabouts, and Charlie, dressed 
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up in his sister's clothes, received and decisively rejected a 
proposal of marriage from the infatuated usher, who never 
suspected his mistake. All of which did Mr. Fiddlebags, as Bon 
Gaultier has it, ‘an infernal deal of good.’ The moral of 
this preposterous story is, that a schoolmaster should not 
hastily punish idle boys, but should occupy himself in ‘ getting 
within the hearts and affections and very souls of his boys.’ 
(A schoolmaster who took these liberties would better deserve 
the contemptuous name of Fiddlebags than one who contented 
himself with performing the duties for which he was paid.) 
We regret to be obliged to state—and that with some experience 
of the matter—that the moral is about as bad as the story is 
ridiculous. 

Any book by Mr. Anthony Hope, inasmuch he wrote 
Mr. Witt's Widow, is sure of being read with some degree 
of avidity. The stories published under the title of Sfort 
Royal (London: Innes)—the first and longest of them—are 
by no means of uniform merit. Sport Royal itself is 
humorous and entertaining. The manner of the plot recalls 
the New Arabian Nights: that of the narrative itself is 
Mr. Hope’s own. The other stories have already appeared, 
from time to time, in the S¢. James’s Gazette, and are perhaps 
more fitted to the needs of a daily newspaper than for 
permanent existence in the form of a book. Some are better 
than others, but the least good are certainly not in themselves 
worthy re-publication. 

Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe, taking his courage in both 
hands, has loudly bidden defiance to Mrs. Grundy, and has 
evinced his determination to be the Zola-Maupassant of 
‘this age and city’ (as the popular epigram had it). Six of the 
seven stories constituting his volume Wreckage (London: 
Heinemann) deal frankly with one vulgar vice or another—but 
generally with one—and the seventh is about two bores who 
married each other, each being in the literary way of life, and 
neither being acquainted with anybody except the other, the 
consequence of which was that the man was bored to death 
first, succumbing to his disgust in the very act of making a 
vain attempt to commit suicide by jumping off Battersea 
Bridge, and that the woman, like Lord Ullin, was left 
lamenting. Of the six other tales, one is mainly concerned with 
cheating at cards, three deal with conjugal infidelity, and all 
are more or less mixed up with immorality—in the popular or 
specialised sense of that word. They are, for the most part, as 
cheerful as the one about the married bores. Though not 
otherwise interesting, and not in any way impressive, they 
suggest that the author, whose first essay in-literature they 
may not improbably be, takes them very seriously indeed. One 
is inclined to refer him to a passage froma recent French novel 
not of any special merit. A precocious boy—the common 
autobiographical hero of French romance—conceives a passion 
‘or thinks he does) for his neighbours wife. After due 
meditation he apprises her of the circumstance. She replies— 
as far as our memory serves—‘Good heavens! How very 
solemnly you say so!’ 


A SENTIMENTALIST 


Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. By ARVEDE BARINE. Translated 
by J. E. GoRDON. Preface by AUGUSTINE BIRREL. 
London: Unwin. 


St.-Pierre took himself for a philosopher. In his Etudes de 
Ja Nature and elsewhere he concerned himself to persuade 
mankind of the truth of the doctrine of final causes in its 
crudest and least reasonable form: to show that men have 
naught to find fault with in tigers, because their eyes shine in 
the night, and all that. Seeing that the plainest reason was 
against him, he would have it that feeling and not reason 
should be our guide; he accepted Jean-Jacques his theory otf 
an innocent and happy ‘state of nature’; it is an anti-climax 
to be reminded that he said the sun was made of gold. And 
as a philosopher he is, of course, irrevocably dead. But Pau 
and Virginia (which was really a part of his system and 
intended to demonstrate the charming results of ignorance) 
is likely to live. A merely insular reader, is no doubt, inclined 
to laugh at Virginia drowning and ‘repoussant avec dignite’ 
her lover lest propriety be offended. But it is a fact that 
it sets forth a passionate love-story (you share the astonishment 
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expressed in the present book that it was ever taken for a 
merely innocent pastoral), which has been admired extremely 
by such diverse critics as Napoleon and Sainte-Beuve and has 
stimulated several generations to enthusiasm. Moreover, on his 
own merits,and still more historically, St.-Pierre deserves atten- 
tion as an honest observer and a faithful exponent of ‘nature,’ 
and has, in fine, a necessary place in this series of ‘Great 
French Writers.’ 

One is particularly glad of this short and well-written account 
of his life, because the man, apart from and in connection with 
the author, is a very interesting study, and our days are some- 
what few for the biography of Aimé Martin, who married 
his enthusiastic widow. The picture of his boyhood is 
pleasant; he went on a tramp through Normandy with a 
Capuchin monk and was resolved (Ae¢. XI.) to be, he also, a 
Capuchin ; but his godmother, who had seen the court of the 
Grand Monarque, gave him Xodbinson Crusoe. After reading 
it he would be a traveller, and he did manage to go on a 
voyage to Martinique in search of a desert island. Then he was 
sent to the Jesuits at Caen, who talked to him about mission- 
aries, so that he insisted on being a martyr. but he went to 
Paris after all, and into the army, where he quarrelled with 
superiors and colleagues, just as in his old age he quarrelled 
with his colleagues of the Academy. The idea that haunted 
him was to found a happy community somewhere, ‘a state 
entirely free, under the control, completely absolute, arbitrary, 
and irresponsible, of M. de Saint-Pierre.’ He fixed, for no 
intelligible reason, on the Sea of Aral for his mz/ieux, and set 
out for Russia with a few sovereigns. By a series of almost 
incredible strokes of luck he succeeded in reaching Petersburg, 
in being presented to the Empress Catherine (but not in 
delivering a speech he had composed for her benefit on the 
merits of republics), and in suggesting his idea to Prince Orloff. 
Disappointed of course, he left Petersburg in disgust and there 
follows a famous episode of romance at Warsaw, in which he 
was said to have borne himself with the noblest sentiment, 
but did in reality, as his letters written at the time prove, play 
rather a vulgar and discreditable part..... His life as a 
literary man is a story of honest endeavour, of vanity and 
wrong-headedness, almost madness, of poverty not honour- 
ably borne, of sudden success and long-continued production. 
The most interesting part of it is his friendship with Rousseau 
and the contact of those two difficult natures: a study of 
some pathos and of rather paltry eccentricities. 

The book is well-written, as we have said ; the narrative is 
clear and humourously told, and the criticism, original and 
repeated, suggestive. A word from Joubert is worth re-quotiny, 
for it applies to other professed suitors of ‘nature’ besides St.- 
Pierre : ‘After one has read him for long one is charmed to see 
that the grass and trees have less colour in nature than they 
have in his writings.’ The translation is fair and unpretending, 
and it may be the printer's libel on Virgil that he wrote ‘ Zhe 
Eniad? Mr. Birrel’s preface seems a little superfluous. He 
says, ‘I cannot disguise from myself—I wish I could— my own 
dislike of the book’ (Paul and Virginia, to wit), and there is no 
particular reason for the disguising or the statement; but on the 
whole his remarks are not ill-considered. The shrewd and 
rather truculent old face (after Lafitte) of the frontispiece is a 
world more interesting than the insipid dreamer of Girodet, and 
our author’s choice of it neatly symbolises his treatment. 


RABBITS 


The Wild Rabbit in a New Aspect, or Rabbit-Warrens that 
Pay. J. Simpson. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


Mr. Simpson records, in a form clear, simple, and concise, 
certain experiments conducted by him on Lord Wharncliffe’s 
estate at Wortley Hall, near Sheffield, and the views he 
advances, as well as the conclusions he draws, coincide in every 
respect with those impressed by experience in the most rabbit- 
ridden districts of Dorsetshire during the past three years. 
If his views be correct, the rabbit may be of real use to the 
harassed British farmer. Mr. Gladstone tried to make that 
worthy believe that he would clear his rent by fruit-culture, 
which is subject to foreign competition to a greater extent than 
either grain or cattle. But in every great centre there is a 
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large demand for rabbits as food, and the wild variety is pre- 
ferred to the tame. The sale of live rabbits for stocking, and 
for coursing is another source of profit. Some owners also ‘ let 
the shooting, charging about f10 per gun for their day’s 
sport ’, retaining the ‘rabbits for the market, and selling them 
afterwards for 1s. 7d. per couple, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Mr. Simpson fails to describe the easy ways of hand-killing 
caught rabbits: holding by the ears and striking sharply on 
the nape of the neck behind the head with the edge of the han¢, 
and dislocating the spine by a draw and a twist; in both 
death is immediate from injury to the medulla oblongata. 
The subjects he does treat are, the beast himself ; his demand 
as food, his weight and condition in warrens—the south country 
rabbit averages nearer 3lb. than 24—the number an acre of 
grass will feed, which seems to be prudently understated ; how 
he feeds—a chapter showing acute powers of observation and 
induction ; the stock for breeding purposes per acre ; how to 
lay out a warren ; the Wortley rabbit trap-fence and its advan 
tages—great from an economic as well as from a humane 
point of view, as the animals are unhurt till they are caught by 
hand ; care and culture of pasturage ; diseases and enemies, 
chief among them the fox; with a special chapter for farmers, 
which is good, and another for allotment holders, which is 
calculated to ‘fill a man’s belly with the east wind.’ 

It will be observed that Mr. Simpson has ventured not 
beyond the limits of practical knowledge and experience, 
as a warrener, breeder, and forester. We had hoped, and 
rather expected, that he would have made some mention of 
the leporide, that prolific hybrid between wild hare and wild 
rabbit, which the French succeeded in raising some thirty 
years ago. These animals may fairly be classed as ‘wild, 
and they could be cultivated in enclosed warrens as easily 
and far more profitably than the wild rabbit, because they are 
nearly as prolific, and weigh from 12 to 14 Ibs. ; and according 
to Alexandre Dumas, that gastronomic authority, their flesh, 
lighter than that of the hare, darker than that of the rabbit, is 
of delicious flavour, far finer than that of either hare or rabbit. 
Dumas devotes nine enthusiastic pages of his Grand Diction- 
naire de Cuisine to the dapin, giving twenty-one recipes for its 
confection, and three to the leporide, while the /¢vre is 
honoured with but seven pages and fourteen recipes. As little is 
known in this country of the leporide, or of Dumas’ last work, 
which he considered his most important, it is worth reading 
if only for his witty introductory ‘Quelques mots au lecteur’ 
(33 large pages !) and the delightful ‘ Lettre 4 Jules Janin’ which 
follows. In an amusing article on the leporide he derides 
the dicta of M. de Buffon, who had pronounced such a cicss 
impossible, and one reads him all the more willingly as the 
successful process was highly ingenious and thoroughly French, 
and can be readily repeated here in any enclosed warren, 
Dumas, writing between three and four years later, is assured 
many leporides had been seen in the markets of Mans and 
Anjou. One was sent him expressly to be eaten by the Socict 
d’Acclimatation : ‘Je puis affirmer que, soit qu'il fat Je fils dun 
lapin et d’une hase, ou dune lapineet d’un bouguin, il n’avait 
dégénéré ni de son pére, ni de sa mére.’ 

The points mainly insisted on by Mr. Simpson are enclosing 
the warren, so as to confine all the rabbits on an estate to it: 
placing it on good land instead of bad ; fertilising it with lime, 
salt, and phosphates, to restore the minerals taken off in the 
shape of rabbits, as is necessary and customary with other 
crops ; and properly distributing its populace. If these points 
be attended to, there will be little difficulty in raising rabbits 
with better profit than accrues from most crops, since the harvest 
lasts near all the year round. Most of the prejudice against 
the rabbit arises from bad cookery. Yet there is plenty of 
writing on the matter; and Zhe Gourme?s Guide to Rabbit 
Cooking in One Hundred and Twenty-four Dishes, ‘by an 
Epicure,’ was published in 1857. In many respects meritorious, 
it yet fails (where most fail) in giving a recipe for curry, and 
to be perfect, the rabbit, wild or tame, must be curried. Yet 
the thing is easy, provided sound principles be followed. 
Dumas’ recipe for curry is abominable ; so are Soyer’s and 
Francatelli’s ; even the learned Dr. Kitchener lamentably 
fails. For (1) curry powder must be well /ried before it is 
stewed, else it will always be coarse and raw in flavour; (2) 
it should always be used with fresh meat, and not with cold 
stuff made hot; (3) the meat should always be stewed gently, 
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whether it be fried with the curry powder, or this be fried 
separately with the onions—which is perhaps the better plan ; 
and (4) a curry should always contain green vegetables, well 
sliced, and be thickened with fine bread crumbs and not with 
flour. Attend to these details, and you will achieve an article 
warm, soft, and aromatic to the palate, which may be served 
up a second or a third time cold. Curry is better heated up 
the second day, as the flavours then more thoroughly possess 
the meat. Last of all, it should be eaten with a silver fork and 
spoon and never touched with a knife. Of course you cannot, 
whatever the pains you take, come near to emulating the curries 
of Eastern Ind; for these, albeit imperial in effect, are 
creatures of a locality. But you ca# produce no bad substitute 
fur them ; and that is saying much. 


GOSPEL HISTORY 


lone Evangeace ; or The Internal Evidence of the Gospel 
History. Wy the late Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A. London . 
Bell. 


The name of the late Mr. Birks was more nearly associated 
with the production of Evangelical tracts, piously and 
earnestly written, than with the discussion of critical ques- 
tions in theology. The republication of these Hore Lvan- 
gelice has been undertaken by his son, the Rev. H. A. 
Dirks, M.A., at the request of his widow. Such a request 
was no doubt sacred: but dealing with the book, on purely 
literary grounds, as a subject for criticism, we cannot admit that 
the request is justified. The editor confesses that, published 
in 1851 as a counter-active to the ‘poison’ of Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu, the book was not a success. Critical inquiry and theo- 
logical science have made such strides within the last forty 
years, that the failure of ’51 is not likely to meet the wants 
of ‘93. The work is, of course, honest and well-intentioned, 
and exhibits a fair acquaintance with the earlier literature 
which followed the publication of the Leden Jesu as well as 
with the Biblical criticism which preceded it. Of more recent 
British, Dutch, and German exegetes and critics there is little 
orno mention. Even had Mr. Birks known anything of these, 
we question if it would have affected his convictions or his line 
of argument. He exhibits the mental bias which seems almost 
inseparable from what is popularly called ‘ Evangelicalism,’ 
and it altogether incapacitates him for candid investigations 
and sound decisions. 

It is sheer infidelity to differ from his views of the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, harmony of the gospels, historical 
accuracy of every sentenceof their record. Strauss’s hypo- 
thesis is ‘poison, and a ‘form of unbelief.’ ‘The show 
of harmony and philosophy in the advocates’—of the theory 
which postpones the date of the gospels till tbe second or 
third generation after’ our Lord’s death—‘may give them, 
even among ourselves, some power to dece’ve.’ It is an ‘infidel 
scheme of explanation, ‘a mythical form of infidelity.’ 
Strauss’s ‘unbelieving speculations,’ reproduced by others, 
‘continue their mischievous activity to the present hour.’ 
Now, however seriously one may deprecate the rash self-confi- 
dence of some of the doctrines advanced under the exgis 
of the ‘Higher Criticism,’ it is impossible to deny that a divine 
who seeks to defend what he considers the orthodox and 
authoritative position in this minatory and uncharitable spirit 
is not a properly qualified defender. He is not impartial ; and 
impartiality is indispensable to that judicial frame of mind in 
which alone a judge can weigh evidence and do justice. What- 
ever critical value these Hore might have had is neutralised by 
this damaging peculiarity. As the editor acknowledges, the 
principles and the theory, which the author maintains, are not 
those ‘at present most in vogue.’ The plenary inspiration of 
Scripture is stoutly upheld, it is contended that the evangelists 
wrote in the order in which the gospels stand in the authorised 
version, that each of them wrote with a reference to those who 
had preceded him, that the Chronology of the Book of the 
Acts enables us to assign approximate dates to the several 
writers, that each wrote with a special intention, and for a 
special class of readers. Those that are interested in the 
exposition and defence of such theses may turn with all con- 
fidence to Mr. Birks. 
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OLD AND NEW 


Avicenna’s Kitébu ’l- ishérat wa ’t-lanbihdt (Le Livre des 
Théoremes et des Avertissements) (Brill: Leyden) is edited by 
M. J. Forget, Professor at the University of Louvain. The 
cordial thanks of all Orientalists are due to M. Forget for 
having supplied them with a scholarly and critical text of 
capital importance for the study of the Philosophy of the 
Musulmans. It is based on a collation of nine manuscripts, of 
which three belong to the Library of Berlin, four to that of 
Leyden, and two to the Bodleian; but of these only five are 
complete. The oldest, belonging to the Leyden Library, was 
written not later than A.H. 408 (A.D. 1017-8), twenty years before 
Avicenna’s death ; but unfortunately it contains only a portion 
of the second part of the work. As M. Forget promises in his 
preface to give us at no distant date a French translation of 
this important treatise, with notes and an index of the technical 
terms of Philosophy explained in its pages, we postpone till its 
appearance the more detailed review which so important a 
contribution to the study of Mahommedan Logic and Meta- 
physic merits, and content ourselves for the present with con- 
gratulating the editor on an achievement which will win him 
the sincere gratitude, not only of all Arabic scholars, but of all 
them that are interested in following the history of Philosophy 
and determining the part played in its evolution by the 
Mahommedan schools. 

Mr. R. Lachlan’s Elementary Treatise on Modern Pure 
Geometry (London: Macmillan) is a book called into being 
by the reactionary regulations for the Cambridge Tripos, which 
demand more pure geometry than analytical solution. The 
author has, therefore, brought together all the important 
propositions of lines and circles in geometrical array. 
Theorems and problems of merit are introduced as examples 
in the illustration of principles; and all have been carefully 
selected with a view to showing the great advantage of 
geometrical reasoning Over those lengthier methods of analysts 
which cannot be approached as an instrument of pure research ; 
so that the work is a perfect thesaurus of interesting or 
historical problems. 

Dr. Kayser, in his Zext Book of Comparative Geology 
London : Sonnenschien), is not satisfied that a just conception 
of the science can be acquired by the examination of any single 
country; and this to some extent is true. His book 
translated by Mr. Philip Lake, is furnished with close on 
six hundred illustrations. Both author and translator are of 
opinion that the key to the geology of a district will 
often be found in some region far afield, and the theory is 
illustrated (for example) by the fact that the geology of South 
Devonshire was settled by Mr. Ussher’s work in the Rhenish 
Mountains. There is no such treatise as this in English: 
but he must be a glutton indeed who could stomach all the 
details which are huddled, German fashion, into what is 
calleda text-book (the index is two and fifty columns long). 
Yet there is no questioning the writer’s genius. 

The most interesting article for English readers in the 
current number (Heft I. Band III.) of the Zeitschrift fur inter- 
nationales Privat-und Strafrecht (Erlangen : Enke) is Deutsch- 
land in praktischer Beriihrung mit dem englischen Erbrecht by 
Dr. Inhulsen, which opens the part. Business relations be- 
tween England and a great country like Germany must be 
important and complicated. Many Teutons have rights and 
interests in the succession of persons who die and are buried 
in these Islands: how our law affects them is competently 
set forth. Dr. Richards’ (of Berlin) discussion of foreign 
judgments as recognised in German Law Courts, will also 
command the attention of the specialist. 

Dr. Robertsin Zhe Earth’s History (London : Murray) gives 
the intelligent student enough to make him push on more 
learned treatises. He shows that geology is not a mere dry 
description of rocks and fossils, but a history—especially as 
illustrated in Great Britain, which is, indeed, in epitome, the 
geology ofthe world. The relation of crust movements to 
land-areas and mountain-ranges, the extent and contour of 
land, the circumstances of its surface and forms of life, with 
oceanic conditions and cognate problems, are all clearly and 
capably discussed ; while the plates, maps, and diagrams are 
really useful, being very carefully done. 

The Universal Atlas (London : Cassell), contains 117 pages 
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of maps, with an index of 125,090 names, and is assuredly the 
best volume of the sort produced at a moderate price. It is 
based on Dr. Andree’s Hand-Atlas, and the necessary trans- 
literation has been admirably effected, while many important 
additions have been made to the original work. The maps 
have been brought up to date in every instance; and the 
officials of the Foreign, Colonialfand India Offices have 
rendered valuable assistance, so that the most recent delimita- 
tion of British possessions is thus supplied. We have also 
received the fourth volume of Eminent Persons (London : 
Macmillan), being biographies reprinted from 7he Times; The 
Auld Scotch Minister (Glasgow: Morrison), by Nicholas 
Dickson; Cruiste Sketches (Aberdeen: Wyllie), by Fergus 
Mackenzie; Schiller’s ‘ William Tell’ (London: Scott), trans- 
lated by Major General Patrick Maxwell, being the latest 
addition to ‘The Scott Library’; Adventures in Thule (Lon- 
don : Sampson Low), being the new instalment of the uniform 
edition of William Black’s novels ; and a Souvenir of ‘ Becket 
(London: Black and White Office) illustrated by J. Bernard 
Partridge and others. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 18g0— 
after a stringent TZ’ree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies zow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—41,752,500. 

n 120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W SmitH LL.D 
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Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
tr SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
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SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—Easter Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 
Hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epurai. 











Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G.» 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-leveli 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting” 
room ; cuisine, English and Fre ench ; wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND P racer, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 


Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 








Artesian 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 








Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 





Shipping Announcements. 







































P.«O. Maic Steamers From 
LoNnpDoN To 


We BIR ne op 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, | 

PT, ADEN, ani |} E 

MADRASvaBOMBAY ,.°, | sina 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, ) 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, ( Every 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, | Fortnight. 


and ALEXANDRIA .,. . |) 


— 


Cheap Return Tickets. 








a ee ea 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. : 











[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, i 
BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LitD.) ‘ 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

: 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. | MoMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. ‘ 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, $.W. 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY. SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pail 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO. 
Head Offices— 





(F. GREEN & CO., Head C 
| ANDERSON, ANDERSON & co., > oe 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. : 


IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 


Managers + 











Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 


Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at ii D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny 


N.&B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 


London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 LupGate Hitt, E.C. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 








Antique and Decorative Furniture, 


R. COWIE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes. 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries, Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


)FAROLA | 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 











FOR PUDDINGS CUSTARDS BLANCMANCE. 






























Ae NO ORE AONE ETRE TRI UN RAE 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


CE 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester ; 


generally. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
Retail everywhere. 





Player S agen Navy Cut. 


Si 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark * Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


The following extract from the Aeziew of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 
lrHE PIPE rat IHE WORKHOU - Ihe p cture dr: ir H Iper ofthe poor a in the workhouse 
uffing away at an einpty pipe, has tou i the hearts fe " :pondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Rien, and signs hims ‘Old Screw,’ says :—‘ 1 have been s k ith your suggestion in the October number of 0 
Review of Reviews for a scheme t pply smokers in un shouses with t Son, I am afraid, judged by the 
rdinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity: but 
this scheme of yours _— at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate sm¢ ae, Were I in London I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions ‘fe it on my smoking acquaintances ; but, 
unfort un ately, ny business compels me to be a wandererer round the C mtinent for the next nine months I can ho 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I « aoe BESI SMOKING TOR ACCO, Viz. 


“PL AYERS N AVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enc i 





td o1 ml ly in 102. Pa kets, « ind 2, and 1 lb. Tins, 
ich keep the Tobace in fine alia rny r conditi mm. 











a, Saale pre, a Cheque for the amount. 
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CZ Mit Shh 


LIEBIG ‘COMPANY'S . 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 











Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 


9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 





FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 


REPRINTED FROM 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST — 


STEAD. 
THOMAS KEITH. 
LEWIS MORRIS. ASATE 


A. C. SWINBURNE. LORD WOLSELEY. 

C. H. SPURGEON. Ww 

SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. Si USTICE ‘HAWKINS. 
JAMES M‘NEILL WHISTLER. SIR G. 0. TREVELYAN. 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. oa. a V. HARCOURT. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


A. J. BALFOUR. 
C. S. PARNELL. 


SECOND SERIES. 


oe — CECIL RHODES. 

G. R. SIMS. HENRY UABOUCHERE. 
LORD SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LEWIS. 
WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER. 

J. C. BLAINE. CHARLES GOUNOD. 
CARAN D’ACHE. LEO XIII. 

HES DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


LVIN M. DE BLOWITZ, 
HENRY ‘IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 





LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Fiecp, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 


115 Fleet Street, London, and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 





